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NEWS OF 


HE privilege of taking Marshall Aid for granted belongs to those 
T who are both forgetful and free from official responsibilities. The 
officials can never forget that Congress will be getting to work in 
the New Year on the vote of further credits for the fifteen months 
beginning in April. To them the news of the past week will only 
have been a more than usually harsh and exigent reminder of the 
continuing task of informing, justifying, forecasting and appealing. 
There has been a statement from Mr. Harriman that Americans 
want to know what progress has been made with the four-year plan, 
currency stabilisation and convertibility, and physical recovery. 
There has also been a British White Paper on progress during the 
first six months of the Marshall Plan; a Bill to provide for the 
establishment of an account into which the British Government will 
pay sterling equivalent to dollar grants received both for use here 
and for passing on to other European countries ; and an announce- 
ment from Washington of the final allotments between countries of 
the last instalment of the $5,055,000,000 voted by Congress for the 
first year of the Marshall Plan, which ends next March. 

For those who were not completely overwhelmed by this mass of 
fact there has been the discouraging news of further Belgian and 
French complaints that the British four-year plan cannot be fitted 
into a scheme for a viable European economy; and of 
allegations by the Economic Co-operation Administration in the 
United States that Britain, Belgium and the Netherlands have 
buying lead and aluminium with Marshall funds and 
selling it back to American firms at a profit. Somehow this 
mountain of difficulty will be moved. The White Paper, despite 
its announcement that the drain on gold dollar reserves was 
still £76 million in the third quarter of 1948, shows genuine pro- 
gress towards independence of outside aid. The co-ordination of the 
four-year-plans must be achieved or aid might lapse altogether. And 
the accusations of shady deals in metals—which are as usual hasty, 
suspicious, and ill-informed, and originate with an official who has 
no great reputation for friendship towards European countries— 
must be borne with patience. Then, if all goes well, the $5,000 
million or more for which the E.C.A. is asking Congress, for Marshall 
ay in the fifteen months beginning next April, may in due course 

granted. 


THE WEEK 


The Balance in Germany 

Not a week goes by without new proof of the difficulty of prevent- 
ing the German urge to recovery and independence from over- 
stepping the mark and becoming aggressive and dangerous. Nobody 
has ever solved the problem presented by the fact that the spirit 
which has led to the virtual boycott of the Ebert Magistrat by the 
people of Berlin, despite Russian support for it, is the same spirit 
which inspires the people of Kiel to protest at the demolition of an 
installation at Eckernférde which could only be used for the testing 
of torpedoes. Again, the spirit of requests for a small German 
armed force for limited duties in the Western zones might be 
the spirit which built up the Wehrmacht in the inter-war years. 
If this problem had been an easy one the attempt to solve 
it would not have involved the world in two wars, but there 
is something frustrating about the fact that at the very time when 
the Occupation authorities are doing their best to encourage the 
Constituent Assembly at Bonn to formulate a scheme for self- 
government in Western Germany, the German Government of North 
Rhine-Westphalia chooses to elaborate a long complaint about ex- 
penditure by the Occupying Power which is clearly designed to make 
mischief. Mischief is not difficult to make at a time when diver- 
gences between American and French views on the permissible limits 
of German power are widening, and Britain is finding her perch 
between the two increasingly uncomfortable. But a German attempt 
to exaggerate this temporary difficulty will do Germany no good. 
Mr. Hoffman made it quite plain during his recent visit to London 
that his relatively restrained attitude towards the dismantling of 
German plants must not be misunderstood. Fof*the United States, 
as for Britain and France, security comes first and German economic 


recovery second. That is clear enough. The report of the 
Humphrey Committee, which has just completed its work on the 


dismantling programme and returned to America, will be awaited 
with impatience. But it cannot alter the fundamental fact that all 
three Western Occupying Powers have the same ends in Germany. 
Consequently they are unlikely to part company on a question of 
means. That fact should be clearly understood by everyone, 
including the Germans. 
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Abdullah and Arab League 


King Abdullah has become the Tito of the Arab League. He is 
accused of most of the crimes—disloyalty, self-aggrandisement, con- 
nivance with the West—which led to the expulsion of Yugoslavia 
from the Cominform, and today the shadow of expulsion from the 
League hangs over Transjordan. It is not a particularly alarming 
shadow. Transjordan may be the smallest and poorest of the Arab 
States, but it is militarily the strongest, and this makes it likely that 
some polite formula will be found by the League to avoid a complete 
break. King Abdullah’s crime is supposed to be that he is weakening 
the uncompromising front of Arab resistance to Zionist aggression. 
This, of course, is nonsense, for his troops are the only Arab force 
which has put up any serious resistance against the Jews, and if 
today he is prepared to come to terms with the Zionists it is because, 
unsupported by his associates, he must use diplomacy as well as 
force to fend off his powerful and bellicose new neighbour. The 
Arab States are particularly annoyed at the steps which Abdullah 
has taken towards incorporating what is left of Arab Palestine within 
his own territory, although the alternative régime which they favour— 
the so-called “Gaza Government,” now squatting in Cairo—is too 
fatuous to deserve any attention. Abdullah’s action does, however, 
give Egypt and the rest a chance to develop a myth which is going 
to prove useful in helping them out of the awkward situation in 
which they have landed themselves. According to this myth, the 
Arab armies were fighting a united and successful war in Palestine 
until Transjordan, egged on by Britain, deserted their ranks to arrange 
a shameful separate peace. This “ stab-in-the-back” myth, which 
trots out Britain in her familiar réle as the origin of all evil, will go 
down well among the students of Cairo and Baghdad, even though 
the more intelligent politicians of the Middle East know it is purely 
imaginary, and some of them, such as Camille Shamoun of Lebanon, 
are prepared to say so. 


Tension in Indonesia 


More trouble seems to be brewing in Indonesia. Over the week-end 
the Dutch Government at The Hague issued a communiqué defining, 
primarily for the benefit of the Committee of Good Offices, an 
important modification in its attitude. Mr. Hatta’s Republican 
Government, the communiqué claims, has gone back on its word. 
In their original discussions with the Dutch authorities the 
Republicans agreed to recognise the Netherlands Government’s share 
of responsibility for the administration of the Archipelago during the 
interim period. This undertaking provided a basis for co-operation, 
and in the light of it the Dutch sent two Cabinet Ministers to 
Indonesia in quest of a solution to outstanding constitutional and 
political problems. This mission, according to the Dutch, failed 
because it found the Republicans unwilling in practice to accord 
more than a purely formal recognition to Dutch sovereignty over 
the islands, a conception which the Dutch regard—understandably 
enough—as incompatible with the discharge of their responsibilities, 
particularly if a state of emergency should arise. The Dutch point 
also to an increase in the incidence of truce-violations and in 
attempts to murder or kidnap Indonesian civil servants. Their 
position, they say in effect, is being made impossible, and they propose 
to regulate it by issuing a decree for the government of Indonesia 
during the interim period ; this decree has been drafted in consulta- 
tion with the federal territories, in which (they point out) roughly 
two-thirds of the population lives. This blend of Dutch stubborn- 
ness with Republican irresponsibility is likely to produce a situation 
to whose potentially explosive character the Communists of South 
East Asia will be neither blind nor indifferent. 


New Towns and Licences 

Few measures have been assailed by a heavier battery of bad 
arguments than the Licensing Bill which got its second reading in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday. It was attacked (mainly by 
propagandists outside the House) as providing for the nationalisation 
of the drink traffic ; it, of course, proposes nothing of the sort. It was 
attacked by one Conservative speaker after another as a Socialist 
manoeuvre to create a local monopoly in public-houses ; Home 
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Secretaries in wholly or predominantly Conservative Governmeny 
cheerfully and beneficially administered local monopolies in publi¢. 
houses in the Carlisle, Annan and Cromarty areas in all but thre 
of the twenty-nine years between 1916, when the State Management 
experiment in those areas was initiated, and 1945. The real hostility 
to the measure, of course, comes not from the individual licensed 
victualler, but from the brewers, who, having added to their origing 
business of brewing the wholesale acquisition of licensed houses ig 
order to create in each a monopoly for their own liquor, are bent on 
establishing that system in the new towns. The Government pro. 
posal, which provides for disinterested management—the manager of 
a house getting a commission on the food or non-intoxicating liquor 
he sells, but none on intoxicants—is a great improvement on that, 
The Carlisle experiment when it was started set new standards, to 
which the brewers’ public-houses had in due course to conform, 
The system in the new towns must do the same. That means that 
it must be no mere copy of the Carlisle experiment, but a definite 
improvement on it. It will be years yet before much of the new 
towns is built. The Home Secretary of the day will have to use his 
imagination, and from the very first consult local interests fully 
and devote a fair share of the public house profits to local causes, 
Subject to those conditions, the extension of the Carlisle experiment 
to the new towns is thoroughly sound, whether some further exten- 
sion follows eventually or not. 


The Food Business 

The fact that buying and selling of food is in normal times treated 
as a branch of business was often forgotten during Tuesday’s debate, 
and not least when the Minister of Food asserted that subsidies were 
reducing the cost of food bought by an average family of four by 
14s. 6d. a week. Subsidies are not reducing the cost of food by one 
penny. The taxpayer, with the aid of a number of civil servants, 
transfers the amount from one pocket to another. This argu- 
ment about subsidies is not business at all, but politics pure and 
simple. But it would be unrealistic to jump to the other extreme 
and assert that an immediate return of food procurement to private 
hands would remove most of our present difficulties. The cases of 
Eire, Canada, and Argentina illustrate the degrees of a very difficult 
problem. The gap between the price which the British Government 
is willing to pay for Irish store cattle and the price which the Irish 
farmers are willing to accept is still so wide that it is possible that a 
little free bargaining between independent traders might lead to 4 
better flow of supplies and do a little to relieve the present dreary 
shortage of meat. But in the case of imports from Canada it is 
difficult to see how private traders could either ease the shortage of 
dollars which dominates this whole question or give the far-reaching 
guarantees of future demand which the Canadian producers would 
like most of all. And as to the suggestion, coming from the Imported 
Meat Trade Association, that independent traders would settle the 
hash of Sefior Miranda, that giant among bulk-sellers, it has all the 
bravado of David against Goliath and none of the realism. The 
hope that bulk trading will one day come to an end is almost as 
deep as the hope that the world food shortage will be cured. But 
both will take a long time. They are successes to be steadily worked 
for, not miracles which will happen. tomorrow. 


The Importance of Bombers 

When the Service Estimates were published, earlier in the year, 
gloom was thick. Their story of reduced expenditure was accom- 
panied by tales of waste and frustration in the forces, of a dead low 
ebb in naval effectiveness, and the sickening news of the Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia. The sole ray of hope was found in 4 
memorandum accompanying the Air Estimates, in which it was said 
that close attention was being paid to the building up of a mobile 
bomber force. That hope is said to have received a damaging blow 
last week when the bombers which went out to attack the fleet at 
the end of the exercises in the North Atlantic for the most part 
failed to find their target. This story will need a great deal of 
further examination. In the first place faith in the bomber is to @ 
great extent influenced by the part it played in the closing stages of 
the last war. To carry that faith uncriticised to the unknown 
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situations of the next war would be to make the most common of 
strategic errors. In the second place the lessons of the recent 
exercise have still to be thoroughly assessed by the Naval and Air 
Staffs. It may be decided, in confirmation of what Lord Tedder 
has already asserted, that the weather in the Atlantic was so bad that 
the odds against the bombers were impossible. As to the news that 
many bombers scheduled to take part in the exercise never took off 
owing to defects in the ground organisation, that holds a lesson 
which is not peculiar to the R.A.F.—the lesson of the failure of 
recruiting and conscription since the war. 


Christmas Greetings from Euston 


A strike, preferably in one of the transport services, threatens to 
become a permanent feature of the English Christmas. The annual 
attempt to move persons and parcels about for the promotion of 
peace and good will has coincided so often with an attempt by 
certain groups of workers to gain some sectional advantage or press 
some grievance that a connection between the two is difficult to 
deny. But never has the excuse been more tenuous than that given 
for the strike of vanmen and porters which disorganised the heavy 
seasonal parcels traffic at Euston Station for over a week. A vanman 
resigned. Some 400 of his fellow workers struck on the ground that 
his resignation had been forced by the imposition of a duty roster 
which left him insufficient time for his duties as a trade union official. 
The National Union of Railwaymen disowned the strikers. The 
railway authorities offered to reinstate the man. But the strikers 
stayed out because they said there should be a special inquiry into 
the case. This was a little too much for the forbearance of their 
employers, and the strikers were dismissed. But this whole story is 
full of morals. It is one more case of a strike not only against the 
employers, but against the union. Answering a Parliamentary ques- 
tion on the subject, the Minister of Labour actually said that relations 
were good between the management and union, but not good between 
unions and men. Unions and men are now clearly separated in the 
official mind. In short, there are now two authorities for the men 
to strike against. Again, the fact that a general discontent with 
present wages was the real cause of the present strike points to a 
further imperfection in union machinery and to a further threat of 
inflationary wage demands. But the main threat in the transport 
field is reserved until next month, when London bus drivers and 
conductors have threatened to strike for extra pay for Saturday 
afternoons. The London busmen are clearly preparing to add New 
Year greetings to the Christmas message from Euston. 


The Home Fires 


When the snow lies round about, deep and crisp and even, it may 
be of some comfort to the householder to know that it has been 
proved scientifically that the warmest houses are those which are 
well insulated and centrally heated. The Building Research Station 
at Abbots Langley has been investigating the relative value of various 
types of domestic heating in a number of houses, testing them from 
the standpoints of economy, comfort and efficiency. In some of the 
houses the living rooms were heated by an open fire and the kitchen 
by the warmth from the stoves and heaters, while the rest of the 
rooms remained unheated. In others, the whole house was heated by 
convected warm air, and in yet others the heating was central. From 
time to time an investigator entered the empty rooms, took their 
temperature and retired. Now the experiment is being repeated on 
a more human scale ; the houses have been occupied, and their tem- 
peratures retaken in their inhabited state, There is a natural tendency 
to mock at experiments of this sort, which, after much thought, 
produce somewhat platitudinous results, but that the Englishman 
needs to learn a lot about heating his home is proved by the dank 
chill which, even before the days of power cuts, too often eddied 
through our rooms. New ways of central heating on a wide and 
economical scale have been studied at different times but seldom put 
into practice. Abbots Langley may produce suggestions for keeping 
all the people warm all the time, and at a moderate cost, and in this 
hope its future experiments will be watched with warm interest. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


RITICS sometimes say that Parliament spends much tims 

discussing matters which little concern ordinary people. This 
week that charge cannot possibly lie. The main topics have been 
food and drink. Monday’s debate on Food was a general one and, as 
so often with general debates, was generally ragged. The Food 
Ministry is so enormous an organisation that it is difficult to concen- 
trate discussion on particular issues. At times Government and 
Opposition seemed to exchange attitudes. Mr. Turton, opening for 
the Conservative Opposition, who have long protested against the 
austerity which they feel Mr. Strachey has imposed, attacked him 
for importing French wines. In reply, Mr. Strachey, who has always 
prided himself on his concentration of our resources on the barest 
of bare necessities, vigorously defended his criticised claret. But 
Mr. Strachey, for all his obvious knowledge of the details of his 
Department, is a good example of the disadvantage which it is to a 
Minister not to have had sufficient experience as a back-bench 
Member of the House of Commons. (He had two years nearly 
twenty years ago.) Such a Minister finds it difficult to understand 
the House and its ways, as Mr. Strachey failed to do when he uttered 
the naive, if truthful, observation that “the Ministry of Food does 
not put anything into meat-pies.” 

* * * * 

Earlier in the day, Mr. Emrys Hughes used Parliamentary humour 
effectively. Brigadier Rayner, who sits for Totnes, had wished to 
kill a sheep to feed workers on his farm. Mr. Strachey wouldn’t let 
him, so he protested by way of Parliamentary question. Mr. Emrys 
Hughes blandly intervened on the flow of question and answer with 
an inquiry as to whether a Brigadier was not automatically a licensed 
slaughterer. During the same question hour the Prime Minister 
refused to be drawn by the unusual combination of Mr. Driberg, 
Professor Savory and Mr. Skeffington-Lodge into a discussion of 
the legality of the Shorter Prayer Book. The Professor was anxious 
about the Act of Uniformity, and Mr. Driberg about the legal position 
of the King’s Printers. The Prime Minister was terse. 

7 « * * 

Mr Chuter Ede, in moving the Second Reading of the Licensing 
Bill, approached this subject with the caution with which so experi- 
enced a politician would be expected to approach such a subject. 
He began by a long discussion of the minor clearings which the 
Bill effects in the jungle of our licensing law. He then approached 
the controversial Part I of the Bill by quoting and demolishing 
various exaggerations of its effect which had appeared in the Press, 
and was not to be lured from this technique by Colonel Dower’s 
intimation that a bottle of State beer was at his disposal in the lobby. 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, who never fails to answer any point made 
in debate, pointed out that Mr. Chuter Ede’s studied attempt to 
diminish the effect of his Bill was only another variant of the servant- 
girl’s baby argument, “it is only a little one.” Sir David was quite 
firm not only as to its illegitimacy, but also as to its “lustiness,” 
since in Hertfordshire alone the State monopoly would cover 400 
square miles. The Lord President of the Council wound up for the 
Government in a full and often noisy House. 

. * * * 

Later in the evening an attempt was made to “count out” the 
House formally by calling attention to the presence in the Chamber 
of less than forty Members. This occurred during discussion of 
Colonel Hutchison’s motion to annul a Statutory Instrument fixing 
prices of clocks and watches. The high turn of speech shown by a 
number of Members who re-entered the Chamber in time foiled this, 
and marked the disapproval of most Members of the attempted use 
of this rule to prevent discussion and debate. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday the House of Lords discussed the position of 
Eire. The Upper House is at its best on questions of high principle 
and constitutional doctrine, and Lords Simon and Samuel made 
urbane and statesmanlike contributions, informed by nearly 
an ordinary lifetime’s reflection upon the question. A Commoner at 
the Bar of the House went away humming Sir Alan Herbert’s lyric, 
“there’s a lot to be said for the Lords.” J. A. B.-C. 


“ 
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THE FAILURE OF U.N.O. 


O write off the United Nations as a failure would be unwarrant- 
able. To pretend that the most recent manifestation of 
United Nations activity, the General Assembly, was anything but 
an unlooked-for and deplorable failure would be deliberate and 
disastrous self-deception. That failure has not killed the organi- 
sation ; another such failure might. Unless the United Nations 
can command confidence and respect it can achieve nothing. If 
it only incurs contempt and mistrust it had better not exist. This 
is strong language, but not stronger than the situation demands. 
It is, no doubt, necessary to justify it, to be satisfied that the 
facts are as damning as the impression they have created suggests. 
How does the Assembly’s balance-sheet stand? What has it 
actually done, and what has it failed to do? It has passed a 
resolution urging nations to settle their differences peacefully— 
which they all undertook to do when they signed the Charter. 
It has interminably discussed and lamentably mismanaged the 
whole Palestine dispute, yielding to faits accomplis and whittling 
down a resolution which, as introduced, had some force and promise 
in it till it became a mere muted ejaculation of faint hope. It has 
adopted a resolution condemning “genocide,” the attempted 
destruction of whole races ; to attempt to destroy whole races is a 
crime beyond excuse or palliation, but in all the circumstances 
the best that can be said of the Assembly resolution is that it can 
do no possible harm. It has, after exhaustive discussion by 
exhausted committees, adopted a Declaration of Human Rights. 
The document would have been more effective if its 28 clauses 
had been fewer in number and terser in expression. The Declara- 
tion, moreover, has no binding force. None the less, it does set 
standards which, if not beyond those observed in this and many 
similar countries, represent something which will expose offenders 
in flagrant cases to the judgement of the world. 

And that is virtually all. No doubt the procés-verbal of the 
Assembly contains many other entries, but they do nothing in 
sum to raise the general level of achievement. All this can, of 
course, be expressed in statistic;—so many weeks, so many million 
words spoken, so many million pounds spent—but little is gained 
by the effort. The general conclusion is plain enough without 
that. There has been a spate of words beyond computation—dull 
repetitive, ineffective speeches day after day, week after week, 
month after month, and of results worth accomplishing no more 
than could be adequately summarised in ten lines of this article. 
There have, of course, been valuable contacts between responsible 
Ministers from different countries, as there were at the meetings 
of the League of Nations. But even here, as at so many points, 
the United Nations compares unfavourably with the League. 
There is not and cannot be the same facility for social contact 
between delegates scattered over a capital city like Paris as there 
was in the relative intimacy of Geneva. The choice of Paris for 
the Assembly may have been justified, but it carried this disability 
with it. Further comparison with the League could be developed, 
almost entirely to the disadvantage of U.N.O. But nothing would 
be gained by such an exercise. The League is dead and will not 
be resurrected. U.N.O. is still alive, and must be kept so—which 
it will not be if it continues on its present lines and at its present 
level. An exhaustive inquiry into the question of what is wrong 
and how it can be righted is imperative. The difficulties in the 
way even of that are formidable. What is needed is a small and 
strong committee of experienced and competent persons, including 
one or two at least who were familiar with the League of Nations 
and can draw lessons from the League’s successes and failures. 
But it must, of course, be a committee of men who earnestly and 
sincerely want U.N.O. to succeed. Do all members of U.N.O. 
earnestly desire that ? If there are any who do not, could they 


be deprived of representation on the committee ? Probably Not ; 
in that event the committee must act by a majority vote. 

This raises at once a question which cannot be evaded, for jt 
lies at the root of everything. The United Nations might not 
work perfectly, but it would certainly work a great deal better if 
Russia and her associate States were not members of it. That is 
not the same thing as saying that it would be a good thing if 
Russia and the States in question left U.N.O. It would not. It 
would on the whole bea bad thing. But it remains true that in 
small things as in great things nine-tenths of the difficulties come 
from the Slav bloc. Length of speeches is a case in point, 
M. Vyshinsky has on occasion spoken for two hours. So has the 
Ukrainian delegate M. Manuilsky. So has the Yugloslav delegate 
M. Bebler. Some time-limit on speeches is essential, the more so 
since, as the number of members of the United Nations grows, 
80, proportionately, does the number of speeches. Equally, the 
agenda must be shortened. The means of doing that is not quite 
obvious. It is an invidious task to lay on the Secretariat. But 
M. Spaak was undoubtedly right when he said on Tuesday 
in Brussels that the Assembly had tackled too many problems, 
and new working methods were needed. Mention of the Secretariat 
raises another question. There appears to be general agreement 
that the United Nations Secretariat compares unfavourably in 
almost all respects with the League of Nations Secretariat. There 
is need for searching investigation—from the top downwards— 
into the reasons for that. One question of principle, among others, 
needs to be settled. Sir Eric Drummond, now Lord Perth, as 
the chief servant of the League of Nations, kept his own personality 
systematically in the background, apart from the presentation of 
his official annual report. M. Trygve Lie conceives it his function 
to make personal pronouncements and to address the General 
Assembly, not in an official report, but verbally. There may be 
something to be said for either method, though here, again, the 
improvement over League of Nations practice is not apparemt. 
But it is very necessary that, after two years’ experience, the United 
Nations should decide which type of Secretary-General it desires. 

To write of the General Assembly rather than of the Security 
Council is natural at a moment when a session of the General 
Assembly has just ended, and the necessity to estimate its achieve- 
ments imposes itself. But the Security Council as, in effect, the 
executive of U.N.O., is by far the more important body of the 
two, and its problems, as it unfortunately happens, are much the 
more acute. The Council is built round the five Great Powers 
which are its permanent members, and the first inescapable fact 
to be faced is that there are not today five Great Powers in the 
world. The evolution of China in the next twelve or eighteen 
months cannot be foreseen; it may turn towards consolidation 
rather than disintegration. And in view of the importance of 
including an Asiatic State among the permanent members of the 
Council it is desirable to give China the benefit of every doubt. 
None the less, unreality cannot be carried beyond a certain point. 
But that question is of trifling significance beside the vital issue 
raised by Russia’s manifest intention to stultify all useful and 
effective action by the Security Council. How the ruthless use 
of the veto enables her to do that has been demonstrated again 
and again. That situation can be met in only one way. No 
constitutional reform is possible, for Russia can always block it. 
For the present, therefore, the Security Council must, for certain 
purposes, be by-passed, as in fact it is being at the moment. There 
may still be questions sufficiently uncontroversial (which means 
almost certainly sufficiently unimportant) to be handled by it. 
But the problem of mutual defence and a good many economic 
problems must be dealt with otherwise. Progress in that direction 
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js visible, but 1t moves neither fast enough nor far enough. In 
the Brussels Treaty, with the possibilities of its extension, in the 
Atlantic Pact, now under active discussion at Washington, in the 
lagging consolidation of the Marshall Aid Powers in Europe, in 
the movement for a larger European unity which it may be hoped 
will emerge from the present. Paris discussions—in all this a 
temporary alternative to U.N.O. for Western Europe and North 
America is taking shape. What is happening is happening too 
slowly, and the co-ordination of different projects which have had 
different origins is needed urgently. Mr. Bevin should be press- 
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ing this ceaselessly. But if what is in question is a temporary 
alternative to U.N.O. it is the adjective that needs to be empha- 
sised. U.N.O. and its charter represent the ideal. There must be 
no thought at present of displacing it. Every activity that can be 
conducted through or associated with U.N.O. must be. But so 
long as key positions in U.N.O. are held by nations which it is 
impossible to work with, the only course is to work without them 
in certain fields. If that enforced expedient succeeds, and sight 
is never lost of the larger goal, a stronger and more stable U.N.O, 
will in the end emerge. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE more intolerable imposition on the part of the Government 

Department has just been brought to light. The once-for-all 
levy—or so-called “ special contribution ”—on unearned income, over 
and above income tax and Surtax, imposed by the last Budget was 
inequitable enough in all conscience. It is made substantially more 
so by the fact that, though the vast majority of persons liable to the 
levy have received no demand for it, nor any statement of the amount 
they are liable for, they will have to pay interest at the rate of 2 per 
cent. per annum for so long as the levy remains unpaid after 
January 1st. Questioned on the subject in the House of Commons 
this week, the Chancellor admitted that no more than 26,000 notices 
of assessment out of 125,000 have so far been sent out, and blandly 
pointed to section 54 of this year’s Finance Act, which imposes the 
2 per cent. interest penalty in respect of any payment, “ whether 
assessed or not,” on arrears after January 1st. Anything more 
despicably mean can hardly be imagined. The proviso in the Finance 
Act seems to have passed unnoticed at the time. In any case, no one 
would have suspected that a situation would arise in which, the more 
the Treasury defaulted in its assessments, the more 2 per cent. interest 
it would be likely to reap. To all this the Chancellor cynically replies 
“ Make a good guess and pay it in advance.” In other words, cure 
financial extortion by financial sloppiness. 

* * *« * 

Every week the Tribunal at Church House gives newspaper 
readers what they want (let me admit at once that I read every word 
of the fullest report I can get). This week there has, of course, 
been Mr. Belcher, who, however his evidence may be assessed, made 
an impression of competence and a certain dignity on the witness- 
stand. Then there was Mr. Wolfson, head of the £36 million Great 
Universal Stores. He was an almost brilliant witness and, just as all 
the questions to him were over, one more, not from counsel but 
from Mr. Russell Vick on the bench, effectively prevented interest 
from flagging. “Regarding the £1,000 paid to Mr. Stanley,” 
asked Mr. Vick artlessly, “was that by cheque?” “Yes,” said 
Mr. Wolfson. “ Did you get a receipt?” “ Yes,” said Mr. Wolfson. 
But it was revealed immediately that there was not one receipt but 
three receipts for different amounts, and the satisfaction of Mr. 
Vick’s curiosity on that and all the reasons for it was not completed 
when the court rose on Tuesday. There, in any case, I should 
have left it. Now the Tribunal is winding up, and London will enter 
on Christmas festivities with its best entertainment behind it. 

. * * * 

The Government got the second reading of its Licensing Bill on 
Tuesday night by a reduced majority, but it came very near to not 
getting it at all. Mr. Herbert Morrison was winding up. The 
debate had got decidedly lively, as debates often do in that unique 
closing hour between nine and ten. The Opposition was uproarious, 
with the result that the Minister had more than once to stop till he 
could be heard. He was determined to say what he meant to, though 
the hands of the clock were getting closer and closer to ten, and if 
a motion is not put by ten it cannot be put at all, and the measure 
under discussion is “talked out.” At 9.59 the situation looked 
critical. Mr. Morrison was resolved to have his say. Members drew 
each other’s attention to the time. The Speaker leaned forward and 
half rose from his chair. Still Mr. Morrison, at the despatch-box 
with voice raised, worked up to his finish. It was left to the Chief 

‘hip, Mr. Whiteley, to save the situation. From his place on the 


Front Bench he gave an emphatic tug to the Lord President’s coat- 
tails, and, when that was not effective, another one. That did it. 
Mr. Morrison dropped back into his seat, still enunciating his last 
sentence, the Speaker quickly put the motion as Big Ben was begin- 
ning his first chime, Members shouted their Aye or No and pro- 
ceeded to crowd duly into the lobbies, “ Ayes to the right, Noes to 
the left.” But it was a near thing. 
* * + o 


A book on Mr. Lloyd George, written by a Mr. Malcolm Thomson 
under the auspices of the Dowager Countess Lloyd George, L.G.’s 
former secretary, whom he married in 1943 at the age of 80, is 
lavishly described (three times on the dust cover, once on the 
binding, once on the title page, once in the preface) as “ the official 
biography.” This raises interesting questions. Who can be held 
entitled to confer such an accolade on a volume? Take this par- 
ticular book for example. Has it the approval of any one of Lloyd 
George’s sons or daughters ? It can be confidently affirmed that it 
has not. Has it any literary distinction to fortify its claim? Let 
anyone who cares to read it judge. It is clear that a statesman who 
held any such place as Mr. Lloyd George in national or international 
history merits a definitive and accepted biography ; the volumes on 
which Dr. Thomas Jones, whom L.G. brought from Wales to 
Whitehall in 1916, and than whom no man could be better qualified, 
is working, are being awaited with what may be described as patient 
impatience. They are not I’kely to disappoint when they do come, 

* . * * 

It is some time since I have read a more moving story than the 
report (in Wednesday’s Times) of the murder by terrorists in Malaya 
of Mr. A. M. Blake, superintendent of a home for orphans not far 
from Kuala Lumpur. He never carried a gun and refused a special 
guard because he thought it might alarm his boys; he thought, 
moreover, that the terrorists could have nothing against him. He 
was clubbed and then shot on the steps of his house, and his body 
was found near what was left of gifts he had prepared for his 150 
orphans for Christmas. He had asked some time earlier that in the 
event of his death money should be given to help the orphans and 
not spent on wreaths. If anyone should feel the same impulse that 
I do to help the boys whom Mr. Blake cared so much for helping 
I will undertake that contributions shall be transmitted and properly 
administered (cheques, if any, to Spectator, Ltd., and addressed 
Janus). 

* * + * 

To generations of Etonians the news of Sir Henry Marten’s death 
will have caused a sense of loss much more direct and personal than 
is usually the case when a master dies. Like all great teachers, he 
was an institution, but an institution so idiosyncratic on the surface 
and so simple underneath that it was as easy to mimic him as it 
was difficult not to love him. His sense of humour was often 
expressed in that judicious use of bathos in whica Mr. Churchill 
excels. He was as nearly as anyone can be completely selfless, and 
his merits as a man as well as his supreme skill as a teacher were 
aptly recognised when he was chosen to act as tutor to the young 
Princesses. I doubt whether anyone has ever played Eton fives 
better than he did; and I am quite certain that no master, at Eton 
or anywhere else, has ever made less effort to earn popularity of 
respect, nor earned them more surely. JANUS, 
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THE ARMY WE NEED 


By BRIGADIER A. H. HEAD, M.P. 

T has become increasingly apparent that little justification for 

National Service is to be found in its long-term effect on the 
shape and size of the three Services. More and more can the neces- 
sity for its adoption be discerned in its short-term virtue of being the 
only way to provide enough men to fulfil our immediate overseas 
commitments. It is, moreover, largely for the Army’s benefit that 
the scheme is being enforced. The Navy has virtually contracted 
out and the Air Force will reluctantly take the minimum numbers 
required to fill the annual gap between voluntary recruitment and 
establishments. The main justification of the scheme must there- 
fore be sought in its necessity for and effect on the Army. 

As far as the Regular Army is concerned, it will in the future, as 
at present, be stretched and strained in a quadruple endeavour. 
It will be struggling, first, to retain some of its previous standards 
of efficiency and preparedness ; secondly, to train the constant flow 
of National Service men pouring through it ; thirdly, to provide the 
backbone of our overseas garrisons and police forces ; and lastly, to 
furnish a strategic reserve in readiness to move rapidly to any troubled 
area. This is a formidable task for a small force experiencing con- 
siderable recruiting difficulties, which are aggravated by inadequate 
conditions and rates of pay. It is therefore certain that the Regular 
Army, whatever the size and qualities of the reserves built up through 
National Service, will be less well prepared and trained than it has 
ever been in the past. 

It is also unfortunate that the annual intake of National Service 
men does not fit requirements. There is likely to be an annual 
surplus of about 50,000 men, possibly more, above the Army’s needs. 
This will be got rid of by a deferment of the surplus men’s call-up 
by three months annually ; but the system is a vicious one, because 
the resulting increase in call-up age is cumulative and if continued 
will soon rise to over nineteen. This would be most unfortunate, 
not so much for the Army as for the young men, for whom that 
difficult and unsettled period between leaving school and call-up will 
be lengthened. In other words, because the annual call-up is well 
above requirements the present scheme tends to be extravagant and 
inefficient in its use of our limited man-power. 

Eighteen months after January Ist, 1949, the flow of National 
Service men will begin to spill out into a voluntarily recruited terri- 
torial cadre, who will be responsible for organising and supervising 
the four-year period of part-time National Service. This is a novel 
and difficult task for the Territorials, who in the past have gained 
strength and recruiting appeal by the voluntary spirit and esprit de 
corps within their units. Recruiting has so far been extremely 
disappointing, and very many of those most closely connected with 
the Territorial Army view this aspect of the scheme with great 
apprehension. In all Continental conscripted armies the supervision 
of part-time service is done by the regular forces, and it is far from 
certain whether we shall succeed in our attempts to economise by 
trusting to the good will and sacrifice of part-time volunteers. We 
should also bear in mind that the full National Service Army will 
not be completed until four years after the Reserve has started to 
fill, i.e., five and a half years from now. It is, therefore, essentially 
a long-term scheme, and there are many who feel that in this respect 
it fails to meet the present situation. 

To sum up, we shall, in five and a half years’ time, have a very 
large trained Reserve, almost no troops at a high state of readiness 
and a very much less efficient Regular Army ; and to get this we shall 
have called up more men from industry than we require. The truth 
is we are in the process of creating an Army whose shape and size 
will not correspond to either our requirements or resources. In 
fact, its design will have been dictated by the adoption of National 
Service owing to the failure of voluntary recruitment. 

Is this inevitable ? If by the stimulation of voluntary recruiting 
we could achieve liberty of choice, what sort of Army would suit our 
needs ? Some go so far as to deny the necessity for armies in this 
age of air forces and atomic energy. There is no space for a detailed 
discussion of this view, but the likelihood of Russia’s eventual 
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possession of atomic weapons makes mutual abstention from their use, 
as was the case with gas in the last war, at least a possibility. Nor 
is this possibility diminished when one considers the vulnerability of 
these islands to atomic attack and consequently the reluctance with 
which we should initiate bilateral atomic warfare. In the event of 
atomic abstention, those nations without adequate conventional forms 
of defence would be in the greatest danger. No responsible Govern- 
ment could stake everything on a belief in atomic warfare. 

The main considerations in choosing the Army’s future size and 
shape are best sought in the light of its tasks within Western Union 
and the British Empire. Is not the main defence task of Western 
Union to create a defence system which will enable Europe’s eastern 
frontier to be held during the deployment of the Western and 
Atlantic Powers’ full strength ? Only thus can we avoid the possi- 
bility of a prolonged Russian occupation of Western Europe ; and 
let us bear in mind the full implications of such an occupation at the 
beginning of a war. Not only would it involve the slow and costly 
recapture of Europe, and thus a prolonged war ; but because of the 
probable destruction of the whole fabric of Western European civilisa- 
tion during such an occupation, the Western Powers might well find 
that they had won the war but lost the very thing for which they 
had been fighting. If such an eventuality is to be avoided, the design 
of our contribution would seem to favour a small force at a high 
state of readiness which could help to hold the initial shock until the 
man-power of such countries as France and America could be 
fully deployed. A larger but less well prepared force might prove 
not only too late, but too great a strain on our limited man-power. 
Furthermore, the Army’s future réle in the anti-aircraft defence of 
this country is one requiring the highest standard of up-to-date 
technical skill and preparedness. It is hard to see how this could be 
attained by men whose part-time National Service consists of only 
fifteen days per year. As far as Empire policing is concerned, every- 
thing seems to favour a small technically-skilled hard-hitting, highly 
prepared force with a good proportion of air-transportable troops. 

The trend of modern and future warfare is towards increasingly 
high technical standards of military training and production. More- 
over, this trend favours Britain and the Western Powers as opposed 
to the greater numbers but lower technical standards of Russia. We 
should therefore be careful not to forfeit such an advantage by 
neglecting quality for quantity or attempting to match numbers 
by numbers. A highly trained and well-prepared Air Force, backed by 
a small technically skilled long-service Army, seems, therefore, the 
best contribution Britain could make both to the essential defence of 
Western Europe and to the policing of her Empire. 

We are, however, at present creating a quite different type of Army 
almost entirely because of the failure of vcluntary recruiting. Can 
voluntary recruiting be stimulated and thus confer on us a real choice 
of design in the Army of the future ? Some contend that a period 
of full employment will always slow down and even paralyse volun- 
tary recruitment for the Services. But recently the Americans in 
the midst of full employment made drastic improvements in the pay 
and conditions of their regular air force, and now have abundant 
recruits, and indeed have had to stop recruiting. It is my belief that 
a real overhaul of the rates of pay, as opposed to the recent petty 
concessions, would in fact stimulate recruiting and eventually pro- 
vide us not only with the kind of forces we require, but also the 
chance of abolishing National Service. Unfortunately, no indication 
or forecast of the effect of good pay on recruiting is at present 
possible, because recent increases were both too little and too Jate. 
Therefore, one would have to face the risk of increasing pay without 
stimulating recruitment enough to enable the creation of the kind of 
forces we require and the eventual abolition of National Service. I 
believe that risk should be taken. 

Are there any alternative or additional methods of attracting 
volunteers other than by increased pay ? I believe that the attractions 
of an Army career could be improved by certain alterations in con- 
ditions. The present guarantee of only five years’ colour service 
gives little encouragement or assurance to the man who wants to 
make the Army his vocation. At present he may find himself unable 
to re-engage, and thus thrust into civilian life with a late start, few 
qualifications and no job. Assurances should be given of the soldier’s 
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right to serve a longer period of regular service if desired, and also 
that those qualified by attaining the required standard should have 
some guarantee of a job after leaving. 

Regarding pay increases, the old arguments about the present 
wage-freezing policy and the country’s financial difficulties are falla- 
cious objections. The first hardly applies to a reform which is so long 
overdue and which-would have been made long ago were the Services 
as vocal or well represented as the trade unions. Secondly, the 
country’s financial difficulties will be vastly increased by the cost in 
money and precious man-power of the National Service scheme itself. 
The eventual prize of good voluntary recruitment is the abolition 
of National Service ; and really large increases could well be justified 
if the latter were achieved. It might fail, and we should then have 
the worst of both worlds ; but even that would be safer and prefer- 
able to our present planless and dangerous drift towards wasteful 
call-up and ill-prepared and inefficient Services. I do not, however, 
believe it would fail if the whole matter were explained to the public. 
Higher pay, longer service, better jobs for those leaving, and the know- 
ledge that every man who joined was a nail in the National Service 
coffin would surely produce a considerable effect ; and even if com- 
plete abolition of National Service were not achieved, a partial release 
would be a great contribution to our prodyctive effort and would 
probably outweigh the cost of pay increases and improved conditions. 

It must be admitted that for the present National Service is 
inevitable. Nor without sufficient data is it possible to know whether 
any of the above suggestions are feasible. But so. far the Govern- 
ment has given no indication of any thorough re-examination of the 
whole problem or of any indication, still less decision, regarding 
future policy. For the last three years we have drifted. The Minister 
of Defence’s inconstancy towards conscription has been matched only 
by his constancy in indecision. We need a policy and a Minister 
who will act on it and stick to it. 


THE NEW TIDE IN CHINA 
By PETER TOWNSEND 
Shanghai, December 7th. 

ANIC is seizing the cities of the Yangste valley as the Com- 
P munist armies draw. near Nanking, Chiang Kai-shek’s capital, 
and some hundred miles to the north along the railway the outer 
ring of Nationalist defence crumbles. No fewer than 100,000 depen- 
dants of Government employees are being prepared for what is 
called “the largest planned evacuation in Chinese history.” Trains 
out of Nanking going anywhere are packed with fleeing business- 
men, Government employees, land-owners, the families of officials, 
refugee students, and those who have much less to lose. 

Late-comers to the railway stations may have to do anything 
from breaking the carriage windows to riding the fenders of the 
engine. The local commander ordered the gates of Nanking to be 
closed for twenty-four hours to relieve the congestion at the station 
outside the walls, but at every station east and west of Nanking 
the same scenes are being repeated. And not only the railways 
but shipping and road transport are breaking down under the 
pressure. Boats leaving Tientsin and Shanghai for the south are 
besieged by uncontrolled mobs of would-be-passengers who board 
without paying. A coastal vessel of 2,000 tons, listed to carry 2,250 
passengers, yet actually carrying nearly 4,000, many of whom rushed 
the ship as she was loading, sank in the first major disaster of the 
exodus. “Communist time bombs” was the official explanation, 
but the suggestion of a burst boiler indicated only tiredness and 
overloading. 

In no quarter do the Nationalists have any hope left, The con- 
fidence of the people they lost long ago. Now they are losing 
their self-confidence. Demoralisation has spread faster among 
Chiang’s troops than many thought possible. The defections and 
defeats of his armies in Manchuria, had, it is true, been stupendous, 
but not wholly unexpected, and their very loss had released hugé 
supplies of equipment and food for the armies of Central China, 
as well as the reinforcements which could be diverted to points 
north of Nanking. To some extent these factors offset the similar 
advantages gained by the Communists. It seemed as though the 
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Nationalists had learned some hard lessons, too. The troops holding 
Suchow, a vital rail-centre between Chengchow and Nanking; 
were for the first time paid in “hard currency”—silver dollars; 
They were so liberally provided with food that prices collapsed 
overnight as troops unloaded their surplus supplies on the markets, 
Even their relaxation was cared for, and one military centre to 
the south reported no fewer than 300 brothels. Their equipment, 
largely American, was excellent and plentiful, and they were 
supported by mechanised divisions under the Generalissimo’s son, 
Chiang Wei-kuo (who, however, spent much of the time on vaca 
tion in Formosa), and good air-cover. 

Yet even at Suchow, with supplies that could have lasted many 
weeks, even months, they could not hold. The incompetence of 
their commanders led them into the same traps as they had fallen 
into time and again. Gradually the Communists, superior tactician 
as ever, drew them from their lines, surrounded them, and harried 
and annihilated them. One division surrendered. Another was 
reported “lost,” or “ presumed fighting southwards.” Many of the 
officers, with families and property at the back of their minds, 
plumped for discretion and made an early departure, leaving thei¢. 
troops leaderless. The last three planes to land at Suchow air- 
field were mobbed by almost hysterical soldiers, who lay down on 
the runway, tried to grasp the propellers or hung on to the tail in 
a desperate effort to escape the city’s capture. The very last plane 
to leave the field was fired at by Nationalist machine guns lined 
up by troops made bitter by their abandonment. 

The fight has gone out of the Nationalists. Most Chinese 
regarded Chiang’s statement that he would fight for another eight 
years, if necessary alone, with horror or laughter. Madame Chiang’s 
visit to the United States they treat with derision. Corruption, 
inefficiency, intrigue and place-hunting still abound in the last days 
of the régime. A new conscription drive is on, but even within 
five miles of Shanghai it is still possible to buy exemption with four 
piculs of rice or its monetary equivalent—approximately $15. The 
screws of taxation are drawn tighter, as the extortion of money from 
peasants and farmers becomes no longer a long-term proposition. 
The police go deeper into their business of arresting liberals, taking 
even those well established in Government service. The army pay- 
rolls remain padded, even under the eyes of the American Advisory 
Group, generals and officers taking for themselves the wages of those 
whose names, but no longer bodies, remain on their rolls. Traffic in 
arms and commodities with the Communists still brings handsome 
remuneration to those in authority. While the going is good there 
is plenty to make, and the fear is that the going won’t be good for 
very much longer. 

For the rich Formosa, Hongkong and Canton are providing 
refuge. Among themselves the Chinese divide the refugees into 
five classes. The first class go to America, second class to Hong- 
kong, third class to Formosa, and fourth class to Canton, and the 
fifth class just stays where it is because it can’t afford to move. It 
is among this last class that the most profound and important change 
is taking place. 

The liberal, middle-of-the-road groups were broken up and 
rendered ineffective by the Kuomintang in the past three years. 
They believe their only chance of survival is to work with the 
Communists when and as they arrive. The great mass of people, 
the smaller business-men, the white-collar workers, the professional 
groups and the landed farmers, most of whom have never been allied 
with any party, have hitherto given qualified support to the 
Kuomintang. While they dissented from many of the Nationalist 
actions they preferred to align themselves with the Nationalists 
rather than throw in their lot with an opposition which would have 
placed them in danger and about which, apart from terrifying 
rumours, they knew little. Now, however, they see the Communists 
as the only alternative to a Government which has squeezed and 
oppressed them and, if they are business-men, made it very difficult 
for them to make profits. From acceptance of the situation they 
have turned to a more active, and now more openly expressed, 
desire to see the Nationalist Government go out and the Communists 
move in. While many of them, a few weeks ago, were in terror of 
death, they have now reconciled themselves to the inevitable, and 
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not always without hope. “ Perhaps,” a banker said to me cautiously, 
“we should be able to &o reasonable business under the Com- 
munists.” And then, more expansively, “Certainly we can’t do any 
under the present bunch.” 

As the Communist threat, even to Shanghai, grows, and military 
activity along the river east of the capital intensifies, suggesting that 
the Communists may by-pass it, this feeling grows stronger. Shop- 
keepers say they will stay, whatever happens. “It couldn’t be 
worse,” they report quite openly. Industrialists who could still leave 
in comfort begin to find excuses for staying, and the fear of having 
their possessions seized and their factories commandeered by the 
Communists gives way to anxiety lest the Nationalists should try 
to destroy them before they withdraw. At the port of Chinchow in 
Manchuria the power-plant engineers tried to deceive the local 
Kuomintang into believing that the plant was out of action, but were 
repaid for their endeavours by its total destruction. In Chingwantao 
the Nationalists destroyed the British-owned Kailan Mining Admin- 
istration installations by bombardment from the sea. Perhaps, 
business thinks, they will do it in Tientsin, even Shanghai. In 
Tientsin, for example, mobs of Nationalist soldiers deprived of south- 
ward passages surrounded British and foreign firms, extorting 
“protection money.” The police stood by and watched. And the 
precautions planned for emergencies by the foreign communities in 
Shanghai are directed at protection from the Nationalists troops 
rather than the Communists. 


ARGENTINA TODAY 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 

HE stiff breezes of the Rio de la Plata are favourable for kite- 

flying. The wind from the pampa sweeps the pasture-lands, 
the grain-fields and the wide, silver-brown river. These are ideal 
conditions for kites. Up goes the price of meat on one string! Up 
flies a demand for British territory on another! After a while the 
strings are apt to become entangled. Then the enthusiastic sports- 
men on the river-bank have to set to work untying knots, and 
bringing their kites under closer control. President Perén and 
Sr. Miranda are occupied in that task today. 

It should not surprise us when a people whose country is as 
spacious and as exuberantly rich in natural resources as Argentina 
display extravagance. The Argentines themselves are not unduly 
distressed when they discover that their dreams and ambitions have 
been excessive. They dwell in a land of wide horizons, and they 
have boundless faith in their own future. So the momentary setback 
which they are experiencing at the present time is greeted with 
aplomb. Nevertheless, the momentum of their advance towards 
“economic independence” has been checked. The optimism of the 
immediate post-war months is seen to have been premature. Europe, 
after all, does not rely exclusively on Argentina for meat and grain. 
The republic, despite the gay prognostications, will not become a 
great industrial Power overnight. 

During 1948 stocks of cereals and linseed-oil have been accumu- 
lating in Argentine ports, and underground silos are now being 
constructed for the storing of two million tons of the next wheat 
crop. Sr. Miranda, President of the National Economic Council, 
fixed his selling-prices too high; abundant harvests have been 
gathered in the northern hemisphere ; and even tropical countries 
such as Brazil have increased their cultivation of grain. The U.S.A. 
now produces more linseed than Argentina, and Canada offers 
linseed-oil at lower prices than I.A.P.I. (the Argentine State trading 
organisation). Simultaneously the shortage of dollars has been 
aggravated. Contrary to Sr. Miranda’s extravagant expectations, 
dollar receipts under the Marshall Plan have so far been mere 
“ chicken-feed ” by comparison with the reserves of that precious 
currency which the five-year-planners recklessly squandered after 
the end of the war. Holdings of gold have declined. Belgium, whose 
production of capital goods could have been of great assistance to 
President Perén’s industrial programme, has shown reluctance to 
ship machinery to Buenos Aires on credit. The Five Year Plan is 
behind schedule. Government expenditure is soaring. Recent efforts 
jo stop inflation have had little success. 
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In these circumstances preliminary discussions are now in progress 
for the adoption of a new Anglo-Argentine agreement (the Andes 
agreement of last February is due to expire in about two months’ 
time), and Sr. Miranda has found it necessary to make a public 
statemer.t on his country’s present position. His speech, delivered 
on November 25th, has not been mentioned in the British Press; 
but it was an important pronouncement—and an authoritative indica. 
tion that Argentina’s international trade is tending to resume its 
pre-war pattern. The blame for this reversion—this renewed 
Argentine dependence on foreign markets—is placed upon “ inter. 
national economic imperialism” in general, and upon U.S. selfish. 
ness in particular. In his speech Sr. Miranda argued that the North 
Americans wish to control] the international price of wheat, while 
themselves remaining free to sell their own goods to Argentine 
importers at the highest prices obtainable. “If this is freedom of 
trade,” exclaimed Sr. Miranda, “it is a one-sided freedom. Why 
shouldn’t the price of coal and iron also be subject ‘to international 
control ?” 

He continued, “We must liberate Argentine economy from the 
dollar as much as we possibly can. To save expenditure of foreign 
currencies, we must go ahead with the industrialisation of our 
country. For example, instead of sending our wool abroad, and 
then importing it back in the form of textiles, we must manufacture 
our textiles at home. But don’t be alarmed: foreign countries will 
still demand the products of our soil, even if the U.S.A. offers those 
same materials at lower prices. For instance, if Italy or Belgium 
were to import wheat from the U.S.A., what could those countries 
export to the U.S.A. in exchange? Railway lines? And what 
would the North Americans do with Belgian and Italian rails ?”* 
Sr. Miranda’s insistence on the need for industrialisation is in con- 
formity with the original Perén programme; but a new note is 
added by his recognition that the export of Argentine foodstuffs and 
raw materials is likewise a vital necessity, and by his admission that 
foreign demand for those products is no longer unlimited. 

It is therefore evident that British negotiators will now be 
bargaining in conditions that are much more propitious than those 
which prevailed during the 1946-47 discussions. It would be a 
mistake, however, to imagine that the Argentines are seriously 
embarrassed, or that they are lacking in self-confidence. Their 
country has never appeared so prosperous, nor so united, as it 
seems to be today. Local industry is making unparalleled profits ; 
commercial failures have never been so few ; and gigantic develop- 
ment schemes (hydro-electric plants, irrigation, mercantile fleet, « tc.) 
are being actively pushed forward.- In politics President Perdén as 
continued to out-manoeuvre all his principal rivals. The Radic Is 
have no constructive programme or leadership. The President has 
stolen the thunder of the small Socialist and Communist parties ; 
and while the Conservatives do not approve of his social reforms, 
they cannot accuse him of deficiency in nationalist sentiments or 
in respect for the Church. The troublesome Labour leader, 
Cipriano Reyes, was conveniently arrested last October ; the Press 
is very largely owned by Sefiora Perén, and her associates; the 
army and air force are flattered by the generous treatment that 
they receive ; sceptics of the President’s professions of international 
goodwill have been impressed by the behaviour of his Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Bramuglia, in the U.N.O. meetings in Paris ; and 
finally, as a result of the elections on December sth, a Convention 
will now proceed to draw up a new, non-Liberal Constitution, which 
will (it is anticipated) consolidate the régime for evermore. 

At this time of year in the River Plate region the sky is blue 
and the sun blazes day after day upon the cities, the hamlets and 
the plain. The horizon vibrates in the heat. Horses stand in the 
shade of the great eucalyptus trees waiting for the sun to set. But 
often the stillness is deceptive. Just when the summer days seem 
eternal and the peace unbreakable, a mass of heavy, blue-black 
clouds will slide across the sky, and a storm crashes upon the land. 
This is the pampero, the storm that comes unexpectedly and which, 
with the utmost violence, refreshes and nourishes the Argentine soil. 
There is no evidence today that a political pampero is imminent in 





" ® Speech reported in El Avisador Mercantil, Buenos Aires, 26th 
November, 1948. 
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Argentina ; but, in such a climate, the constitution-makers will be 
unduly optimistic if they believe themselves to be rendering 
Peronismo perpetual. 

Yet the attempt will most certainly be made. The new State 
will be founded’ on an educational system wherein the speeches of 
Juan D. Perén provide the “ideology,” and his career the model, 
for all schoolchildren and university students. The political and 
economic framework of the State will incorporate the principal 
fashions of twentieth-century civilisation—totalitarianism, socialism 
and mechanisation (instead of personal freedom, private ownership 
and peasant labour). 

Between smaller portraits of modest San Martin and earnest 
Sarmiento, the enlarged, handsome, smiling features of General 
Perén will continue to decorate every school and public office from 
Tierra del Fuego to the Chaco, appealing for real Argentine “ moral 
rearmament.” The official boundaries of the State will extend from 
the South Pole northwards, opening fanwise to embrace on the 
eastern side ice-floes and islands where the Union Jack now flies, 
and, to the West, fragments of territory which President Gonzalez 
Videla of Chile fondly imagines to be his. The internal waterways 
that are the life-line of Paraguay will be shown to be the private 
property of Argentina. E! Dorado will once again have been created, 
on paper. Nevertheless, though Peronismo may not last for eternity, 
it will for ever leave its mark ; for it is the Argentine interpretation 
of twentieth-century western “ progress,” just as the young republic 
of San Martin and Sarmiento was the South American offspring of 
North American Independence, the French Revolution and British 
mercantile adventure. 


UNIVERSITY AWARDS 


‘ By A CAMBRIDGE TUTOR 

HE Report on University Awards, prepared by a working party 
T for the Ministry of Education and published last week, carries 
far-reaching implications for the future of our universities. Its 
forecast of the number and distributien of awards in the next few 
years is sensational, and has inevitably attracted much attention— 
2,000 State Scholarships instead of the present 800 ; 2,000 university 
and college awards, eligible for supplementation from public funds, 
instead of the present 1,200-1,500; and at least 7,000 awards by 
local authorities instead of the present 4,000. On the assumption 
that some 18,000 students will enter the English and Welsh universi- 
ties each year, the adoption of these recommendations would mean 
that about 11,000 students would receive aid from public funds ; 
and it is proposed that the aid be considerably more generous than 
in the past, by its extension to higher income-groups and by the 
inclusion of fuller provision for maintenance during vacations. The 
scheme would virtually open our universities to all suitably qualified 
students, and would substantially establish equality of opportunity 
in the highest levels of British education. In its social purpose it is 
altogether admirable. But it is highly important that public dis- 
cussion of its implications should not get smothered beneath a tangle 
of somewhat optimistic calculations based on statistics which, as 
the Report freely admits, are “largely speculative” and depend for 
their validity “on many uncertain factors.” 

he basic assumption of the Report is that present numbers at 
the universities can be maintained in future without a decline in 
Standard, either of entrants or of the education provided. _The 
validity of this assumption can be tested by the recently published 
report of the University Grants Committee, University Development 
from 1935 to 1947. It shows that the student population has risen 
from 40,000 to 60,000 since 1938. But this increase has happened 
not—as both Reports suggest—during the last ten years, but entirely 
during the last three years. It is the concentration of this increase 
into three years, combined with post-war difficulties of other kinds, 
which has put considerable strain on.all universities. As the Grants 
Committee points out: 

“ The rapid expansion of student numbers, accepted by the universi- 
ties with enthusiasm and resourcefulness, has imposed heavy strains 
on staff and student alike, and we recognise that, in some respects at 
least, these strains have involved quite serious deterioration in the 
standards of university life..... The sudden expansion of numbers 
has in many universities overwhelmed the existing accommodation, 


while the shortage of qualified staff, resulting from a period of six 
or more years when practically none were trained or recruited, though 
it will in time correct itself, can only do so gradually. Meantime 
many new demands are being made on the universities.” 
It is, therefore, the timing, rate and spread of increased numbers 
which are of prime importance to the future of the universities. 
The working party suggests that its proposals should operate in 
1951, when the present scheme of Further Education and Training 
grants, which has sent some 30,000 ex-Service men and women to 
the universities, will have come to an end, and when the new General 
Certificate of Education will come into being. 

However desirable this date may be for purposes of administra- 
tive tidiness, it is certainly too soon for the welfare of most 
universities. As the Grants Committee suggests, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are unlikely to feel that the present “ bulge ” can be sustained 
for more than a few years without excessive strain, although, pro- 
vided that the civic universities can correspondingly expand, this 
need not result in a reduction of total numbers in universities as 
a whole. But in all, as a Nuffield College committee recently 
pointed out: 

“Until additional financial resources can be translated into build- 
ings and equipment, and additional staff can be turned out—or 
recruited from other countries—the doubling of the university popu- 
lation contemplated by the Barlow Committee is not possible, and 
even the present increase over pre-war figures by a half is excessive.” 

The Treasury, acting through the Grants Committee, has indeed 
been generous in its financial help to universities during the past 
three years. Before the war it contributed about one-third of the 
income of all British universities; now it is contributing nearly 
two-thirds. But conversion of these resources into accommodation 
and staff inevitably takes some years, and meantime—as the Grants 
Committee liberally recognises—the penalty is overcrowded lecture- 
rooms, congested laboratories and severely overworked teachers. 
Can the civic universities succeed in expanding sufficiently by 1951 
to absorb perhaps greater numbers than at present.without a further 
drop in standards ? 

An even more important consideration than numbers alone is the 
standard of the entrants, and the two questions are intimately con- 
nected. The working party reached its figures by a piece of ques- 
tionable arithmetic. It started from the fact that in 1946-7 there 
were 6,900 students who obtained first- or second-ciass honours, 
and argued that “it is not unreasonable to assume that about 3,000 
of these obtained high honours, that is to say, firsts or good seconds.” 
It then inferred that “with the steady growth in the capacity of 
universities, we think it reasonable to assume that about 4,500 
candidates a year will be capable of obtaining a first- or good 
second-class.” Dropping the 500 to allow for students ineligible 
for awards, it concluded that “at least 4,000 scholarships will be 
needed,” and wisely divided this number equally between supple- 
mentable university awards and State Scholarships. The assumption 
that there will be a “steady growth in the capacity of the uni- 
versities ” during the next three or four years on a scale to justify a 
50 per cent. addition to the 1944 figure of 3,000 seems optimistic. 
The congestion and under-staffing of schools, unlikely to be remedied 
in time to produce any improvements by 1951, make any hope of 
raising the academic standards of entrants somewhat hollow. 

It is the experience of examiners for open awards at universities 
that relatively few candidates worthy of awards go without them, 
and a goodly proportion of even the preent 800 State scholars prove 

isappointing both academically and personally. When examiners 
are asked to find twice as many candidates worthy of awards, it is 
difficult to believe that they will not have to lower their standards 
unti! conditions in schools improve greatly. And then, after these 
4,000 have been creamed off for university and State Scholarships, 
local authorities are asked to find, among the depleted remainder, not 
only as many as before but nearly twice as many to whom they will 
feel justified in giving public money. 

It is, in short, in estimating the desirable number of local awards 
that the Report goes most astray. It is wise to retain the tripartite 
distinction between university, State and local awards. It is also 
very wise to leave the essential selection of local award-holders to the 
the scheme could not work well in any other 
urely have been more 
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way. In present circumstances it would 
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realistic to keep the number of local awards at about its present 
figure of 4,000, instead of raising it to 7,000. It would render poor 
service to the excellent aims which the Report clearly has at heart, 
and to the ideal of equality of opportunity in higher education, if 
inflation of numbers were to force down the standards which the 
universities must strive to maintain, and if, in consequence, a 
reaction were to be generated against so lavish a use of public funds. 
The minimum requirement of local scholars, that they should show 
satisfactory evidence of a general education and reach advanced 
standard in two subjects of the General Certificate of Education, is, 
in itself, littke guarantee of academic potentiality: and the onus of 
rejecting unfitted candidates will lie, as it must, on the shoulders 
of the universities. But, as the Registrary of Cambridge University 
remarked in his admirable dissenting note, “If, in these circum- 
stances, the university authorities are unable to recommend for 
awards as many candidates as the Report contemplates, it is to be 
hoped that there will be no feeling that they are placing unjustifiable 
obstacles in the way of deserving pupils. It is notorious that once 
standards are lowered, they are very difficult indeed to restore.” 

The reasons for the Report’s shortcomings are evident on its first 
page. The working party included a high proportion of Ministry 
of Education officials, but only three members drawn from the 
universities—one each from Oxford, Cambridge and Durham. 
London University, the largest of all, and the non-collegiate universi- 
ties which have so greatly increased in numbers, might, with profit, 
have been more closely consulted. The working party met only 
six times, which may account for some signs of haste—especially 
the ill-considered proposal, from which Dr. Grave also dissented, 
10 set up a central “clearing-house” for State Scholars. Direct 
contact between candidate and university is a sacred principle, which 
the Report respects as regards local scholars but strangely infringes 
as regards State Scholars. 

But the Report, despite these important shortcomings, is in general 
a liberal-minded and far-sighted document, which will become a 
landmark in the history of British education. Many of its recom- 
mendations—especially its relaxation of the system of 1947 which 
“ allocates” State scholars to certain universities, abolition of the 
system of tied grants to students “ pledged” to teach afterwards, 
and the lowering of the means test for awards, are both sound and 
progressive. But it is now for the local authorities and the universities 
to avail themselves fully of the Minister’s invitation to let him have 
their comments on the Report. 


NEW DEAL FOR OLD VIC 


By CYRIL RAY 

NORTY years on from Granville Barker’s and William Archer's 
first scheme, in 1903, for a national theatre there was still 
nothing to show for it but a weather-beaten hoarding at South 
Kensington. But in the last five years or so events have crowded 
thick on each other’s heels. Bombed out of the Old Vic itself, the 
Old Vic Company took to the provinces and the road; the help 
of the Arts Council, with its Government grants, made it easy for 
the public to accept, for the first time, the principle of State support ; 
with the Council’s acquisition of the Bristol Theatre Royal the 
State found itself in theatre management; and when in 1945 the 
L.C.C. offered, in exchange for South Kensington, a bigger and 
better site on what is to be the rebuilt South Bank, Old Vic and 
National Theatre Committee became formally betrothed—the wed- 
ding to take place when there was a house for the not-so-young 
couple to settle down in. A benevolent Government is already 

feeling in its pocket for a million-pound dowry. 

It will be half-a-dozen years or so before the wedding can take 
place, but what matters now is how one of the contracting parties— 
the Old Vic Company—faces its forthcoming responsibilities. This is 
the importance of last week’s announcement that when the five-year 
period of office of the present directors—Sir Laurence Olivier, Sir 
Ralph Richardson and Mr. John Burrell—expires in June there will 
be a re-organisation ; an administrator will be appointed for the 
whole complex of activities—Old Vic, Young Vic, the Theatre Centre 
and School, and the Bristol Old Vic—and a new director to 
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control the Old Vic Company itself. The change, according 1 
the governors’ announcement, was contemplated as long ago a 
last April and agreed to in July; it was a recognition by th 
Old Vic of its change of status from Britain’s most distin. 
guished repertory theatre to the National Theatre Company-to-be, 

But most people will view it in the light of the failure of the 
Old Vic’s current season—a failure so marked that the proposed 
visit to America by the company now playing at the New Theatre 
has been hurriedly called off. It is this failure that has exposed 
the Old Vic’s present weaknesses. It is not enough to say that 
with Sir Laurence or Sir Ralph the Old Vic—in its temporary 
West-End home—is famous and fashionable, and that without 
either of them it is a flop. As the governors have said, in announc- 
ing the proposed change, the work of the three retiring directors 
“has added new lustre to the long and glorious traditions.” What 
has been wrong, and will have to be put right, is that this surface 
lustre hid, from most people, the fatal flaws in the structure 
underneath. 

The Old Vic Company is a repertory company, and the lesson 
that every such company must learn—it has been taught by the 
Moscow Arts Theatre, by the Comédie Frangaise, by Miss Horniman 
at Manchester, by Mr. Armstrong at Liverpool, by Sir Barry Jackson 
at Birmingham, and by the American Theatre Group—is that the 
strength of a repertory company is not in stars but in its sense of 
purpose and in its general level of competence. Why has the Old 
Vic lost both fame and fortune this season? Faced with the fact 
that Sir Laurence was in Australia, Sir Ralph in Hollywood, it 
patched away at the holes left at the top when what was needed 
was vigorous work on strengthening the foundations. “ Names” 
had brought the theatre both profit and prestige ; “names” were 
imported to take their place. But Sir Cedric Hardwicke was miscast 
as Dr. Faustus, and Dame Edith Evans, as Lady Wishfort, played 
Millamant off the stage. The-one Old Vic director left in London, 
Mr. John Burrell, the producer, was overburdened, and his work 
betrayed it. It is noteworthy that the season’s one relative success 
has been The Cherry Orchard, produced by Mr. Hugh Hunt of the 
Bristol company. The three weeks’ season at the Cambridge Theatre 
of the Comédie-Frangaise company, with no great personalities in 
its ranks, showed up the poor diction of many of the Old Vic’s 
minor players, and the unevenness of the company as a whole. 

Part of the profits of the previous seasons, if none of the prestige, 
had come from a film-fan following of which Mr. Harold. Hobson 
observed a year ago, “It replaces knowledge and judgement with 
sex and hysteria. It has enthusiasm; but the enthusiasm is for 
getting autographs and rubbing shoulders with film stars.” Every 
time Sir Laurence shifted in his seat, Mr. Hobson noticed, “the 
excitement was terrific. I suppose nothing like this Old-Vic atmos- 
phere has been known in London since the nineteen-twenties, when 
the gallery used to yell at the undressing Miss Bankhead, ‘ Tallulah, 
you're wonderful !’” ‘The profits these bobby-soxers had brought 
to the theatre were lost whenever the two great stars were away; 
Sir Ralph and Sir Laurence are the only great actors we have who 
combine film-earned popularity with true distinction to this degree. 
Without these stars, and deprived, as a result, of its least reliable 
and least admirable admirers, the Old Vic should have realised that 
to compete with the other West End theatres for the custom of 
serious playgoers it needed to match other West End productions 
in precision, polish and all-round competence. It is difficult for a 
repertory company, however eminent, to match, say, Mr. Gielgud’s 
famous Haymarket season of four or five years ago—to match even 
his current production of The Return of the Prodigal. But the Old 
Vic owed it to itself—and to the idea of a national theatre—to try. 

Next month will see Sir Laurence Olivier back at the New Theatre 
until June, along with Miss Vivien Leigh and an Old Vic Company 
fresh from Antipodean triumphs. 
on the Old Vic, but the lesson has been learned in his absence—that 
a great star should be an ornament to a national repertory theatre, 
but not the keystone of its arch. The new organisation has been 
so planned, it seems, that no one man will be expected, as Mr. 
Burrell has been, to carry the chief burdens both of administration 
and of production ; there is to be an administrator and a director, 








Fame and fortune will smile again 
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No one man, either, should have to carry the chief burden on the 
stage. without adequate support. The Bristol company has already 
provided one producer of promise, Mr. Hunt, and one consider- 
able actor, Mr. Robert Eddison. The main company should be 
able, by next season, to draw from Bristol and from the Old Vic 
School more highly-trained supporting players than it has always 
been able to call on till now, and to cast its new productions more 
precisely. There is some hope that the Old Vic Theatre itself, 
in the Waterloo Road, will soon be sufficiently repaired to show 
“experimental ” plays to club audiences. This may be the means 
by which the present repertory of revivals will be enriched and 
enlarged ; a National Theatre must be not only a memorial to 
Shakespeare and a repository of tradition, but a living force in the 
country’s dramatic life. 

There are still problems to be solved and, no doubt, mistakes 
to be made. There is still close argument, it is said, about the 
design of the new National Theatre itself. Shall it have a picture 
stage or an apron, an overhanging, cantilevered balcony or a narrow 
horseshoe of boxes close to the walls ? But these are the bricks- 
and-mortar problems ; the flesh-and-blood problems should be in 
process of solution now. Some of them will be solved if the 
governors of the Old Vic find a director who will impose a purpose, 
a personality—a philosophy, even—on all that the theatre does ; 
others if the company can be so strengthened that a great star can 
be worn as a flower in its buttonhole—as a finishing touch ro a fine 
suit, not as a distraction from a bad cut and a poor fit. 

These would seem to be the lines on which the present planning 
is being done. Its results will be watched anxiously, but with any 
amount of good will, by the old hands who have worked and hoped 
for a national theatre for nearly half a century, as well as by the 
newcomers to whom the Old Vic, with all its faults, has already 
afforded glimpses of grandeur, 


AMERICA’S CHRISTMAS 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 
New York, December gth, 1948 

MERICA is in its pre-Christmas frenzy, and few people have 

time or inclination to think ‘of anything more serious than 
the annual orgy of buying and selling, of spending and giving, of 
shopping and wrapping and Christmas-card lists. In New York 
the great tree, ninety feet high, is already guyed with steel cables 
into its place in Rockefeller Plaza, and when dusk comes its decora- 
tions of gaily-painted globes and stars spring’ into fluorescent 
radiance under the beams of the hidden flood-lamps. Up the 
middle of Park Avenue there is a tree for every block-long grass-plot, 
so that in the evening, if you stand at 48th Street and look north- 
wards, you can follow the spangled skein of their blue and red and 
yellow lights stretching as far as the eye can see over the hill at goth 
Street. Out of the moth-balled drawers the big department stores 
have brought the Santa Claus costumes for their doormen, the 
beards snowily clean and freshly curled. Pretty soon nearly every 
street corner on the main thoroughfares will have its representative 
of the Salvation Army soliciting in its annual Christmas drive for 
funds, the men in Santa Claus costumes with a miniature chimney 
to receive the pennies and nickels and dimes, the lassies in their 
traditional bonnets beside a gipsy cooking-pot slung on a tripod of 
ted poles—why a gipsy pot for the lassies is one of those things 
[ve always wondered about—the rattle of the coins making a faint 
obbligato to the continual ringing of their hand-bells to call atten- 
tion to their cause. 

The shop-windows have gone mad in their efforts to outvie each 
other in the attractiverfess and originality of their decorations. 
Almost every big store has its own pet and highly-paid designer 
for its show windows, who will have been working for months on 
his conceptions for new and striking displays, ranging in motif 
all the way from the Puritan traditional to the neo-Dali. And no 
shop, however small, can afford not to make its obeisance to the 
competitive spirit of the season with tinsel and trimmings and 
imitation snow and, toy trees. The fact is, of course, that-the 
peculiarly American arts of advertising and salesmanship have found 
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in Christmas their ideal opportunity for exploiting sentiment, and 
every year their high-pressure efforts to intensify the social com- 
pulsion to spend and spend and give and give become more insidious 
and more frenetic. 

Out in the country people take Christmas more quietly and more 
in the old English tradition. But even away from the cities every 
self-respecting village will have its illuminated tree by the cross- 
roads or in front of the church or school-house. In the more enter- 
prising small towns, Main Street will be arched with festoons of 
coloured bulbs, and you see one of the prettiest sights in America 
if you drive along a country road at night and come upon a house 
with one of those little evergreens which Americans are so fond of 
planting in their front yards decorated with tinsel and brightly 
sparkling with fairy lights against a blanket of snow. 

This year Americans have been able to give themselves over to 
the homely delights of preparing for the holidays with more than 
usual freedom of mind from more serious worries. Since the elec- 
tion there has been singularly little news of a disturbing character, 
either at home or abroad. In fact there has been singularly little 
news of any kind. President Truman has been going about his 
presidential business quietly, and has shown no signs as yet of 
exploiting his arresting victory in the election to create any new 
political sensations. There is trouble in China, of course, but China 
is pretty far away, and anyhow there has always been trouble in 
China ever since most Americans now alive can remember. Only 
a few of the more far-sighted are yet awake to the seriousness of 
the implications for the long-term future of the United States of a 
consolidation of Communist domination over all of China. Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek has come to Washington to plead for more help 
for her husband’s Nationalist Government, and has had to wait 
more than a week to see the President. She had a long talk with 
Mr. Marshall in his hospital room, but beyond that about the only 
person on whom she has so far been able to exert her persuasive 
charms is Mrs, Marshall, with whom she has been staying. 

Mr. Marshall’s subsequent operation for an encysted kidney has 
naturally revived speculation as to his desire and ability to continue 
as Secretary of State. Mr. Truman was able temporarily to dampen 
the ardour of the Washington political soothsayers for predicting 
changes in his Cabinet with his statement at a recent Press confer- 
ence that he intended to make no changes for the time being, and 
that all the members of his Cabinet had agreed to stay on for the 
present. For a few days most of the political commentators seemed 
willing to accept that statement at its face value. But Mr. Marshall’s 
operation has set them once again canvassing possible successors. 
Mr. Averell Harriman seems the most favoured. 

But none of this has been calculated to make splash headlines 
in the newspapers, which have therefore fallen with glee upon the 
new developments in the Whittaker Chambers-Alger Hiss con- 
troversy over “who stole the papers.” Mr. Chambers, who is now 
one of the numerous editors of Time Magazine, some months ago, 
it will be remembered, confessed to the Congressional Committee 
on Un-American activities that ten years ago he had been a courier 
for a Communist spy-ring, and in the course of his duties had 
received secret State Department documents from Alger Hiss, then 
a fairly highly-placed official in that Department, for tranmission 
to his Communist Party superiors and thence presumably to the 
Kremlin. Although all the documents apparently relate to the period 
1937-38, various high authorities have testified to the Committee 
their opinion that it would still be “against the national interest” 
to publish these documents. And there the mystery rests for the 
moment. But at least, it has given the head-line writers something 


to get their teeth into, 


THE FLOWER 


On slim, green stem of silken thread 
Swings the snowdrop in the field. 
Little ship with whitest sail, 
Tiny silent, sudden one. 
Out of Winter lorn and loud 
Light thy meadow’s Milky Way ! 
VioLet CHURCHMAN. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


NE of the charming things about living to a great age and know- 

ing a large number of important people must be that, within 
the space of one’s own lifetime, one is able to observe the fluctua- 
tions of human renown. It is a distressing fact that such people as 
princes of the blood royal, who from their infancy are brought 
into intimate contact with the leaders of their century, do not often 
develop any marked taste for celebrities. They generally prefer 
the company of their own relations or of those dim but affable 
creatures who spend their lives in courts. King Edward VII was 
a striking exception to this general rule. No lion-hunter that ever 
figured in society possessed such a zest for meeting interesting 
people ; he would cross continents, and even brave the disapproval 
of his mother and her Ministers, in order to have a few minutes’ 
conversation with some famous man. True it is that his recorded 
remarks upon such interviews are not illuminating; he suffered 
from the nineteenth-century inability to describe, or even to notice, 
the peculiarities of individual character, He did not observe, or at 
least he did not record, the manner in which these people spoke or 
how they moved their heads and hands. He does not mention the 
soft tones in which Napoleon III would utter his melancholy 
remarks, nor does he refer to the high boyish falsetto of Bismarck’s 
voice. Yet few men in history, not even Francis Joseph, can have 
been personally acquainted with so vast a range, so infinite a variety, 
of human beings. As an adolescent he had lunched with Metternich 
and heard with his own ears the strident, arrogant voice by which 
the great Napoleon had alternately been fascinated and enraged. 
He had driven down the Avenue de |’Impératrice beside the Empress 
Eugénie with the little Prince Imperial facing them upon the 
strapontin. He had spoken to Pio Nono, Garibaldi, Gambetta and 
Pasteur ; he had played blind man’s buff with Carlotta, Empress of 
Mexico, and backgammon with the Sultan of Turkey ; he had walked 
in the woods with Clemenceau, at the time when that fierce patriot 
was regarded as a dangerous Communist ; and he remembered the 
days when William II was a dear little nephew in a white sailor 
suit. Since he was a man of high intelligence he profited much from 
these encounters. 

* * * * 

The lavish personality of Edward VII has not as yet received 
sufficient tribute. During the long years when he was deliberately 
prevented by Queen Victoria from taking any serious part in public 
affairs the value of his personality was unrealised ; he was regarded 
merely as an eminent social figure and his immense, if repressed, 
vitality was frowned upon by Cabinet Ministers and criticised in 
the public prints. The glamour of his ten years’ reign has given a 
somewhat meretricious sheen to his reputation. Yet in fact he pos- 
sessed the qualities, if not of a statesman, then certainly of a first- 
class diplomatist. Even as a young man he was in advance of his 
contemporaries in foreseeing the Prussian danger and in working 
patiently, and with astonishing tact and perseverance, for unity 
with France and Russia. The popular title of “ Edward the Peace- 
maker ” was not entirely unmerited ; he really did strive to adjust 
the balance of power in such a manner as would render the forces 
of peace and order unchallengeable by any adventurer. Yet even in 
my own lifetime I have seen the renown of Edward VII traversing 
three distinct phases. I am old enough to recall the hang-over of 
Victorian prudery, when he was regarded as self-indulgent and 
indiscreet. I can well recall the period of his reign when at home 
he was hailed as a most popular monarch and when abroad he was 
assumed to possess an international influence far greater than his 
constitutional position would have enabled him to exert. And today 
he is remembered as a genial figure, and the epithet “ Edwardian ” 
has become for the middle-aged a haunting memory of forgotten 
riches, and for the young a description of modes and manners which 
are wholly out of date. 

- * 7 * 

Even stranger are the fluctuations in the reputation of the German 

Emperor, William II. By the older Victorians he was regarded as 


the Queen’s German grandson who in tragic circumstances and in 
extreme youth had succeeded to the Empire which his grandfather 
had forged. By the later Victorians he was admired as the young 
man who had possessed the courage to get rid of Bismarck and at 
the same time reproved for his unfilial attitude towards his mother. 
Already by the end of the century this amicable family photograph 
was being replaced in men’s minds by a more dramatic presentation, 
People began to look upon him as an arrogant and reckless young 
man, flashing fire from his eagle helmet, seeking intemperately to 
embroil the nations of the world. There then followed a curious 
reversion to the old family photograph. The Emperor had hurried 
to the bedside of his. dying grandmother ; pale and solemn he had 
walked behind her coffin through the streets ; for a short time there- 
after he was regarded by the British public as a close relation and 
a friend. There then followed a series of provocative actions ; the 
Tangier visit, the Daily Telegraph interview, the German naval 
estimates and Agadir ; the old suspicions and resentments of the days 
of the Kruger telegram returned with renewed force. The Kaiser, as 
he was called, became a portent of coming danger ; his speeches and 
his telegrams, which were of unexampled vaunting, spread wide 
alarm. And after 1914 he became the demon of malignity against 
whom our hatred was concentrated and whose execution was 
demanded at the hustings. Suddenly this resentment subsided ; the 
terrifying picture of the armed Emperor with his defiant moustaches 
was replaced by the gentler portrait of a bearded old man planting 
roses in the garden at Doorn. 
* - 7 * 


The vicious biography of Emil Ludwig, the malicious memoirs of 
Prince Biilow, might well have represented the last verdict upon 
William II. But Clio is of all the muses the most indefatigably 
just. A new representation, or more accurately a fresher inter- 
pretation, of this gifted but unfortunate man is gradually emerging. 
I have been reading this week an extensive and highly intelligent 
review of Erich Eyck’s Das Persénliche Regiment Wilhelms II 
which forms the main article in the current issue of The Times 
Literary Supplement. I have not as yet been able to obtain the 
book itself, but it is obvious from the review that serious students 
are beginning to form a more accurate and a far juster estimate 
of the Emperor’s actions and character. He was a man devoid of 
reticence and his public speeches were histrionic and often foolish. 
The marginal comments, or Randbemerkungen, which he scribbled 
hastily upon the papers submitted to him (and which were with 
fiendish delight published by the Weimar Republic) suggest an 
impulsiveness and a lack of ordinary restraint which are in truth 
deplorable. Yet the intelligence of William II is not to be judged 
by these impetuous outbursts, which all too often were designed to 
flatter the German public or to impress the bureaucrats. Essentially, 
William II war a far wiser man than many of his ministers. The 
misfortune was, not that he imposed a personal policy upon the 
German people, but that he allowed popular clamour to override 
his own judgement. His sensitive, almost feminine, temperament 
rendered him all too responsive to the nervous excitability of the 
German nature ; he became, as the revi¢wer acutely remarks, not a 
despot so much as a medium. It was his subservience to, not his 
domination of, public opinion which brought his ruin. 

* * * * 


Of the many fluctuations which the repute of William IT has under- 
gone, perhaps the strangest is the almosteutter oblivion into which 
his name has fallen in Germany. I can recall the time when he 
and his sons and family were the idols of the German people. His 
flight into Holland and his second marriage did much, of course, to 
damage his reputation ; but the real cause of this oblivion is that 
he did not succeed. Unconsciously perhaps, the Germans feel that 
he became for them the symbol of a false and highly dangerous 
ambition ; they prefer to forget that symbol. It is perhaps a fortunate 
thing that the Germans should be so disloyal to their own legends. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


«One Wild Oat.” By Vernon Sylvaine. (Garrick.) 

Ir is not, I am afraid, to the higher side of our natures that Mr. 
Robertson Hire appeals. We love him dearly, but we are not really 
on his side. When he gets into trouble we do not want to see 
him get out of it; we want to see him get into worse treuble, and 
he generally does. Though his situation is frequently pathetic we 
do not feel in the least sorry for him; and when he turns at bay 
we await with pleasurable anticipation and a reasonable degree of 
confidence his further discomfiture. In our attitude towards him 
there is not a trace of that well-known national characteristic 
sympathy for the under-dog. As we watch his torments, loudly 
applauding his tormentors, our beaming, happy faces do not look 
as if they belonged to crypto-sadists ; but I am rather afraid that 
they do. 

Mr. Sylvaine’s farce has a plot which is serviceable but far too 
complex to explain. At the time it was perfectly clear to me why the 
fact that Mr. Here had seduced a rural postmistress twenty-five 
years ago necessitated Mr. Alfred Drayton dressing up as his wife, 
and the connection between this ruse and the determination of Mr. 
Drayton’s son to marry Mr. Hare’s daughter against the wishes 
of her father seemed both obvious and logical. But now, looking 
back on it, I am not at all sure that I could give an intelligible 
account of the imbroglio, and since the most perfunctory attempt 
to do so would monopolise at least a page of The Spectator, perhaps 
we had better take the plot as read. 

It is principally Mr. Drayton who keeps it moving. Large, vulgar 
and unscrupulous, no stranger to the black market, he bullies Mr. 
Hare in a most cruel manner, and even when some turn of events 
forces them into a temporary alliance his manner remains minatory 
and Mr. Hare’s status that of a victim. Mr. Drayton is really very 
funny indeed, Mr. Hare is as good as ever, and since Mr. Sylvaine has 
adorned his preposterous situations with a sufficiency of good lines 
One Wild Oat looks like producing the theatrical equivalent of a 


bumper crop. PETER FLEMING. 
THE CINEMA 


“You Gotta Stay Happy.” (Leicester Square.) 

Belinda.”” (Warner.)}——*“ Luxury Liner.” (Empire.) 
Ir is perfectly easy to stay happy with Mr. James Stewart in what- 
ever guise he chooses. When one comes to think of it, this is a 
strange thing, for in no film is he ever, personally, happy. He is 
perpetually harassed or perplexed, and his smile is as elusive as a 
moonbeam, yet in the many parts he has played, both serious and 
comic, he has never failed to evoke a sensation of warm well-being 
in his audiences. At the Leicester Square Cinema he is the owner 
of an airline consisting of two planes, and he gets involved with a 
millionairess, Miss Joan Fontaine, who, on the night of her wedding 
to Mr. Willard Parker, conceives a sudden dislike to him and takes 
sanctuary in Mr. Stewart’s hotel bedroom. Thinking her to be a 
poor country girl fallen into the clutches of a wicked seducer, he 
reluctantly agrees to rescue her and take her to California in a 
plane containing the following items: one cigar-smoking chimpanzee, 
one embezzler, one coffin containing a corpse, one newly-wed couple 
from the deep drawly south, and a lot of fish. The plane runs into 
bad weather; there is a forced landing, a happy sequence in the 
house of a farmer and, while the undertaker, the fishmonger and 
the circus proprietor wait in California for their very overdue, over- 
ripe freight, love dawning all but imperceptibly over the quiet ridges 
of Mr. Stewart’s face. This is a gay film, highty improbable, highly 
enjoyable, and acted with evident pleasure and no little skill by an 
accomplished cast. For devotees of the haywire it is well worth a 
visit 


—* Johnny 





* * 7 * 


In Johnny Belinda Miss Jane Wyman gives a truly beautiful per- 
formance of a deaf and dumb girl, a performance which should 
rank high among Oscar candidates. Miss Wyman studied this part 
for a year, and throughout the picture’s making had her ears stopped 
so that naturally she should always be a little late off the mark, a 
little slow to react and ever listening with her eyes. The result is 
a poignant and sensitive portrayal of one all but cut off from the 
world, uncertainly seeking to understand the ways of its inhabitants 
simply by looking at them. The scene is Nova Scotia, the com- 
munity fishermen and farmers, the tale a harsh one. The girl, left 
alone for an evening by her father, Mr. Charles Bickford, is attacked 


by a drunkard, Mr. Stephen McNally, and eventually has a child. 
The village assumes it is the doctor’s, Mr. Lew Ayres’, as he has been 
much at the farm teaching the girl the deaf and dumb language. 
The complications arising from this misunderstanding are violent, 
but although there is much that is ugly in this film the strength 
and tenderness of Miss Wyman’s interpretation cleanse it from all 
unpleasantness. Silence and deafness are the cornerstones of 
innocence, and even the serpent talks to no avail. 
* 7 * * 


I have unavailingly raked my soul to discover why it distresses me 
to see Mr. Lauritz Melchior on the films. In Luxury Liner he 
sings, save for one bitter but mercifully brief little boop-a-doop, 
nothing but classical arias, and he sings them before a hushed and 
consecrated audience or in the confines of his cabin. The dining- 
saloon of a liner is no more or less fantastic a setting than the 
Nibelungen’s highly collapsible cave at Covent Garden, and Meichior, 
whether wearing a leopard skin or a tuxedo, is still Melchior ; and 
yet I find Mr. Xavier Cugat infinitely upsetting. Even Miss Jane 
Powell, who is excellent, worries me because she looks so unlike Briin- 
hild. Touching on art and the prostitution thereof, I have had some 
profoundly important thoughts, but I realise that could I disentangle 
them from other thoughts I have had on other things, they would 
be of no assistance to those who want to know whether Luxury Liner 
is a good film or not. Let me hasten to say, while space permits, 
that it is not. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Fidelio was performed for the first time by the present Covent 
Garden Opera Company on December gth, and proved one of their 
most successful ventures. The French comic opera in the years 
immediately before and after 1789 was intensely “ ideological,” and 
librettos were often founded on the simple conflict between noble 
and villainous tyrants and their virtuous humbly-born victims, with 
no psychological subtleties to confuse the issue or lend probability 
to the situation. It was the by now familiar dichotomy of “ Fascist 
beasts” and “oppressed workers” in an earlier form, with the 
same vigorous apportioning of strongly moralistic praise and blame. 
Fortunately, in 1800 it was possible to combine a domestic drama 
with political ideology and thus to ensure the popular appeal of a 
work even with those whom political slogans left cold. Leonora 
and Florestan were unashamedly bourgeois in their exclusive con- 
cern with their own private predicament, and when the final curtain 
falls I do not imagine their returning home to work for the League 
of Freedom and Democracy. The moral of Bouilly’s story, the 
unassailable right of the individual to lead his own life, is the exact 
opposite of that inculcated by our modern revolutionaries; and 
Fidelio must present many problems of interpretation to orthodox 
Eastern European producers. 

The popular and unsophisticated nature of the opéra comique and 
its direct emotional appeal makes Fidelio a comparatively simple 
problem stylistically and therefore eminently suitable for a young 
and inexperienced company. Sylvia Fisher’s Leonora had a moving, 
dramatic quality, and could be greatly improved if she would sing 
with less restraint and use the whole of a voice which is obviously 
a great asset to the company. Elizabeth Schwarzkopf’s Marcelline 
is one of her best réles and very nearly perfect, both in conception 
and execution. Rocco (David Franklin) and Jaquino (Dennis 
Stephenson) played and sang their naive parts with pleasing and 
unpretentious ease ; but Thorsteinn Hanneson either failed to grasp 
the single, simple significance of Florestan or was unable to com- 
municate his conception to the audience. Nor was Tom Williams 
nearly “Fascist beast” enough as Pizarro. The Prisoners’ Scene 
was treated too theatrically, and thus lost something of its emotional 
appeal ; and the producer (Friedrich Schramm) must surely recon- 
sider many details of the scene in Florestan’s cell. Something—in 
action or translation—must. replace for the listener the unforgettable 
dramatic effect of “Wie kalt es ist in diesen unterirdischen 
Gewolben!”, and the desperate cry “ Tot’ erst sein Weib!”, both 
of which fell flat. And can nothing be done to scotch once and for 
all the practice of playing Leonora No. 3 before the last scene, thus 
recapitulating in the orchestra what has just happened on the stage ? 

* * - * 


Lennox Berkeley’s concerto for two pianos had its first performance, 
by Cyril Smith and Phyllis Sellick, on December 13th. This is quite 
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a different sort of work from the piano concerto, larger in scale and 
more dramatic. The first of its two movements seemed at a single 
hearing to fall into sections without any obvious connection ; but the 
variations of the second movement—roughly alternately grave and 
gay—confirmed the composer’s reputation as a writer for the piano. 
The fourth and sixth variations had an austere and almost monumental 
grandeur, something like that of Stravinsky’s stark temple-facades, 
while the fifth and seventh went a long way to disprove Mr. Compton 
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(Mackenzie’s recent stricture on the inability of modern composers to - 


write “light” music worthy of the Third Programme. 
* * * * 


Claudio Arrau’s recitai at Covent Garden on December 12th 
showed what technical skill can become in its highest reaches— 
namely an element of stylistic interpretation. Mozart and Beethoven 
he treated absolutely on their own merits, not like “easier” works 
or primitives of piano music, as too many great virtuosos are inclined 
to do. I have never heard the poetry of Liszt’s feux d’eau a la Villa 
d@’Este more subtly or beautifully suggested, and the virtuosity of 
the Mephisto Valse was wholly subordinate to the alternations of 
dramatic and lyrical, which give the work its (rather sketchy) mean- 
ing. It was pleasant to hear Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso again, 
though the severe observation of stylistic proprieties showed up its 
more banal passages badly. Only the greatest music of its kind will 
bear such intelligent playing, and Ravel’s pretty Pavane pour une 
Infante défunte collapsed under this piercing scrutiny, confirming 
the composer’s own unfavourable judgement of ‘it. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Ar last there is a David exhibition in London, and one which is 
impressive despite serious handicaps. Not the least of these is, of 
course, the fact that the fancy colours of the walls at the Tate 
Gallery make any good painting look sickly. Then, too, this is 
an amputated David, a David whose most moving pictures are either 
(unavoidably) not present or represented simply by sketch drawings 
and large-scale photographs. But it is, nevertheless, an occasion 
for coming to know not only one of the greatest but also one of the 
most maligned of French painters. For there is not one authentic 
work by the master in any public collection in this country, and 
even in private collections only two could be found. 





Peace or War 





HE remark was made recently that the British aircraft 
industry scarcely knew, whether to prepare for peace or for war. Some of the 
projects which are at present being urged forward will be needed whichever way 
our destiny carries us. The de Havilland Aircraft and Engine Companies, for 
example, are vigorously developing jet-engined fighters and jet-engined transport 
aircraft. The design problems in the military field and those’ in the civil field 
become more closely associated now that jet propulsion and high velocity are 


being adopted in both. 


The de Havilland Vampire fighter with de Havilland Goblin 


gas turbine is almost without doubt the most effective fighting aircraft in the world 
to-day, and is quite outstanding in its combination of manceuvrability, stability and 
speed at altitude. The vital importance of being able to attack enemy bombers at 


great heights with precision and full manceuvring control, despite the thinness 


of the atmosphere, will be obvious to all. Possession of these qualities, as well 


as ease of flying for pilots in training, and in fact all-round economy and 
efficiency, explains the choice of the Vampire by so many British and foreign air 
forces. It is a type which has valuable potentialities for development, including 
naval applications. Its performance is advancing. 

The same team experience which has produced the fighter 
is being applied to the national project of the jet-propelled passenger aircraft, a 
mainliner which will nearly double the present-day speed of travel. 


The aircraft and the gas turbine power plants are being 
built by the same organisation—as it were under one roof, This intimate technical 


fellowship is an important consideration. 


DE HAVILLAND 
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David has, for a number of reasons, never been popular jn 
England. He was a Jacobin and an ardent Revolutionary ; there. 
fore he has been labelled dangerous and blood-thirsty. He later 
became first painter to Napoleon, and so was one of the chief 
victims of the lying propaganda and war hysteria in this country 
during the years 1802-14. He was a neo-classic artist, therefore cold, 
No one has realised that in his hands the neo-classic idiom became 
an inflammatory art; his figures were not ice-cold paragons of 
ideal beauty but living flesh-and-blood embodiments of patriotic 
and republican virtues. But then the English look askance at an 
art that relates at all closely to its time, an art that serves a social 
or political purpose. And finally, in our own age, David’s art has 
offered no sensuous satisfaction” to a generation of art-writers 
seduced by the fleshpots of Impressionism and imprisoned in the 
significant forms of Cézanne, 


The present exhibition is unsatisfactory in that only one side, 
the tranquil side, of David is apparent. He is presented predomin- 
antly as a portraitist—indeed he was a great portraitist with an 
infinitely subtle sense of paint and a calmly penetrating mind. One 
feels that he really knew the people whom he painted, and that he 
painted them with love; and so they live on. Whether it is the 
portrait of Mme. David, with her obviously futile character, 
bulbous nose and ostrich feathers, or the portraits of his twin 
daughters Baronne Meunier and Baronne feanin, the incarnation 
of Imperial vanity and inanition, or his own troubled and 
shrewdly analytical Self-Portrait, or Pope Pius VII cringing in his 
chair, or M. Pécoul, his worthy, good-natured but sly father-in-law, 
or Mme. Pécoul, the rubicund embodiment of a solid bourgeois 
matron of the ancien régime, there is no hint of mockery or 
caricature. And the same can be said for the drawing of Marie 
Antoinette on her Way to the Scaffold. This is a touching tribute 
by a regicide to the proud bearing of the condemned Queen as, her 
curls cut and shorn of her majesty, she passed on her final progress 
between ranks of jeering, blood-thirsty representatives of the Paris 
mob. David is always remarkable for his honesty, humanity and 
craftsmanship. Whatever he painted or drew was beautifully 
composed and true to his medium. His liquid use of paint is most 
exciting. And his final statement is a reasoned summing-up of one 
human being as seen through the eyes of another. The truth is not 
glossed over. And this applies as much to the preparatory studies 
made for The Oath of the Tennis Court and the Sacre as it does 
to the Napoleon in his Study where (since it was painted shortly 
before Waterloo for a Scottish peer) one might have expected a 
greater degree of idealisation. 


David was a complex character, whose spiritual grandeur lies in 
the fact that, no matter the cost, he remained true to the dictates 
of his own conscience. By family he was bound to the monarchy ; 
by education he inherited a rococo idiom ; by patronage he moved 
in aristocratic circles. Yet by instinct, artistic as well as political, 
he realised that to accept this situation meant suffocation. The 
feudal hierarchy of eighteenth-century society had to be broken 
down just as much as (if he and his pupils were to develop as 
creative artists) the aesthetic monopoly of the Royal Academy. 
David became “the Robespierre of the brush.” He brought art 
back into contact with daiiy life. By his Death of Seneca (still in 
the rococo idiom), Death of Socrates, Oath of the Horatii and The 
Lictors Bringing Back to Brutus the Bodies of his Sons, he became 
almost as active a force as Voltaire and the philosophes in preparing 
the Revolution. The bourgeoisie saw itself tn these heroic Romans, 
and was inspired with a like patriotic zeal and sense of civic virtue. 
Once the Revolution had begun, David continued to fan the 
purifying passions of the masses with great religious images such as 
those of the three dead martyrs, Marat, Barra and Le Peletier de 
Saint-Fargeau. Seldom has an artist been so engagé or painted 
with such conviction. But David was a realist. And within a few 
years his passion resolved itself in the pacification of The Sabine 
Women. Then he became First Painter to the Emperor and the 
first artist of France. But this time his heart was not engaged. 
The official performance remained brilliant, but the spirit never 
took wing. Only when faced with individuals did he still retain 
his inspiration and natural frankness. David has been condemned 
as a cold-blooded regicide, an art dictator, a super-academician, a 
luster after blood and a traitor. He was in fact none of these. 
Compared with Ingres, his more popular pupil, who was a cold, 
pattern-making mannerist, uncritical and remote, David was 
imaginative, generous, idealistic and unflattering but a friend. The 
one lived in a world of wax, the other in a world of flesh and 
blood. The art of the future can draw nourishment from David. 


DoucGias Cooper. 
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LETTERS TO 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


§1e,—In my judgement, for what it is worth, the second half of the review 
of the Bishop of Southwell’s latest book by Dr. C, E. Raven in The Spec- 
gator of December 10th is one of the most valuable things which has 
appeared in your columns for a very long time. That in the Christian 
faith there is to be found the only hope of a solution of the mani- 
fold problems which confront the whole world is an opinion held by an 
increasing number of thoughtful people today. But, “ how ” and “ what” ? 
Credal definitions sixteen centuries old, set against the background of a 
cosmology now utterly untenable and of philosophies equally otiose to the 
modern mind, though clung to with the desperation of drowning men by all 
“ Catholic ” and many “ Protestant ” Christians, today repel many admirers 
of Jesus Christ, Jewish Messianic ideas, which formed the basis of so much 
of the original Kerygma, have long since ceased to lift men’s hearts out of 
the slough of despond. Fundamentalism, even if not in the extreme form 
associated in our minds with a famous trial in the U.S.A., still dominates 
the sub-conscious mind of the Christian Church; Augustinianism—the 
Augustinianism of the later Calvinism—is still beclouding large sections 
of the Christian mind and is assumed by many to represent the last word 
of Christianity! And above all, after nineteen centuries the Church 
has no clear conception of the full meaning of its own trinitarian formule 
especially as regards the functions of the Third Person. Just as from 
the New Testament writers it is impossible to deduce how far the early 
Church was strictly trinitarian and what were its ideas about the 
respective activities of the Divine Adyos and those of 1d xvedua 7d ‘dor, 
so it is today. The only way (and it is a precarious one) we can arrive 
at arational pneumatology is by tabulating all that our historical Christology 
teaches us of the work of our Incarnate Lord and filling in any gaps 
there may seem to be in the story of creation and redemption with 
the “ work of the Holy Spirit.” 

Conferences meet at Jerusalem, Edinburgh and Amsterdam, and we are 
rejoiced to hear of their experience of brotherly love rooted in a common 
love for Christ our saviour and of their passion for social reform as the 
inevitable outcome of that dual love. But what of their theologies and 
Christologies ? How much nearer have they brought us to the answer to 
the Prayer of the Great Intercession for the “spirit (the little ‘s’ is in 
the ‘ Sealed Book ’) of truth, unity and concord,” about the content of the 
as Good News for 1949? Very little! Above all else, as 
it seems to me, we need two things—a pneumatology which will satisfac- 
torily account for all the phenomena of the religious life (including the 
“mystical approach ”)}—and, linked with and derived from that, a theory 
of biblical “revelation” which will once and for all kill the idea that 
God’s self-revealing stopped, because fuil and complete, at some date 
in the past, whether with the close of the New Testament canon (which 
was never satisfactorily closed !) or with the Suma or the Institutes, but 
is still going on, and that all truth is part of it. Would that our theologians, 
Regius and otherwise, would face the facts as Dr. C. E. Raven does, and 
help us all to do the same.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

H. MARTYN SANDERS. 


Gospel 


32 Lexham Gardens, W.8. 


DENTISTS’ EARNINGS 


Sir,—As one who is affected very greatly by the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in the public dental service I have read with interest your 
fair and reasoned paragraph Mr. Bevan and the Dentists. However, two 
points in your article call for comment as they are questions of fact which, 
if distorted, can give a very unreal picture of the present situation. (1) 
The Spens Committee was called upon to make recommendations only 
with regard to the fair total remuneration of a dental practitioner under- 
taking the treatment of patients in a National Health Scheme. To relate 
a scale of fees to this total remuneration was the work of another 
committee, appointed by the Minister at the last moment before the 
National Health Act came into operation. It is the findings of this body, 
quite unduly hurried to complete its task, that has led to the problems 
now facing the public and the profession. There is no question of going 
back on the Spens report on total income, but only of adjusting the 
scale of fees to give that recommended income, and not a sum in excess 
of it as at present. t 

2) School dental officers have been promised by all and sundry that 
their remuneration would be reviewed in the light of the findings of the 
Spens Committee. However, no amelioration of their present low salaries 
has been forthcoming, and they still earn on the average as little as £650 
per annum, as against the £1,785 earned by the private practitioner doing 
the same work. (This latter figure is that accepted by the Minister of 
Health when adjusting the Spens report from 1939 to 1948 values.) It 
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now appears that nothing ever will be done to bring the public dental 
officer to something like financial parity with his private practitioner 
colleague, and that alone is the reason why those dental services, so 
ironically known as priority services, are now crumbling away whilst the 
manifold authorities who claim to be responsible for them hold infrequent 
conferences at which they talk ... and talk... and talk.—Yours sincerely, 
DonaLp W. Hunt. 
Westlands, Westlands Avenue, Grimsby. 


FOOD PRICES IN FRANCE 


Sir,—Mr. D. R. Gillie, in his article on The French Coal Strike, says: 
“The greed of the cattle-dealers came near to destroying the Republic.” 
The cattle-dealers are not innocent little lambs, but in the last few years 
we had Governments with strong Communist influence in them. They 
made laws, but when, for example, they taxed meat 40 or 50 francs a 
kilo, all the workers’ co-operatives came and bought it at double the 

rice, at 80 to 90 francs. We saw it every day in Normandy. There was 
even a lady, delegated by the Communist Union des Femmes de France, 
to supervise the deal. Of course, the gendarmes were off ; it would have 
been too dangerous for them to see it. 

Last year it was the potatoes. We merchants began to buy at 10 francs 
the kilo.° The Government fixed the tax at 7 francs. I had ordered 
10 tons, which I cancelled. ‘They were then bought at 12 francs by a 
co-operative ouvriére. As these co-operatives wanted agents to buy, 
we became their agents. For some of those with whom I worked there 
were three agents on each deal, so that by the time our potatoes arrived 
in Alsace or at Dijon they cost 16 francs a kilo. And we had official 
papers to stop any requisitioning. 

The cattle dealers, most probably, buy for co-operatives ouvriéres, 
which are unconcerned about the price, as the State pays. For instance, 
at the nationalised Renault plant, whose trucks go to Brittany to collect 
provisions, the workers lunch for 40 francs—it would be more honest 
to say for nothing. That price, 40 francs, seems universal, for I know 
a petrol plant near Le Havre where the workers pay it, and nobody asks 
them for bread tickets. 

It is simpler to damn the cattle dealers than to reform habits such as 
these, now four years old. But the price of everything, meat included, 
depends on the habits.—Yours sincerely, MARCEL QUESNEY. 

Fauville-en-Caux, Seine-Inférieure. 


BARRACK SQUARE TO UNIVERSITY 


Sir,—Much has been written and much discussion aroused during the 
past few weeks concerning the great problem of conscription. Somewhat 
naturally, I suppose, most of this has been concerned with. the moral 
evils and material disadvantages (to the individual) of the same. Indeed, 
the only place in which one sees the advantages, if any, of joining one of 
H.M. Forces set out are in the various Government recruiting drives 
and posters, which, in some curious way, tend to overlook 99 per cent. 
of the features of service life, 

Firstly, concerning the moral evils, I contend that to a large extent 
a boy’s character is formed by his home and school environments before 
he ever sees a barrack square (or jet aircraft with blue Mediterranean sky 
in the background) and that service life will affect for the worse only an 
easily-led minority who will, in any case, some day have to encounter 
bad moral influences. 

With regard to my second point, material disadvantages, I am only in 
a position to write of one of those commonly quoted, namely that of 
delayed entry to a university. This delay in commencement of a 
career is evident and unavoidable, but, speaking as one who has done his 
quota of military service both in England and Africa, I would say, and 
here most of the undergraduates whom I have met are in agreement, 
that there are several advantages which nobody ever seems to consider. 
(1) A renewed zeal which two years’ absence from this type of work 
brings. 2) Development of a more mature outlook bringing with it 
increased capacity for work and increased faculty for criticism of this 
work, two very valuable attrikhutes at Cambridge today. (3) Such 
heartfelt thanks at being free from the petty anxieties and irritating 
stupidity of service life that honest work seems something to be 
treasured rather than dreaded (within reason !).—Yours faithfully, 

St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge. S. A. B. KIppPInc. 


THE ATLANTIC PACT 


Sir,—The Atlantic Pact seems likely to be based on the Rio and Brussels 
treaties; the purpose of this letter is to suggest that it should draw also 
which the twenty-one American 


source—the resalution to 


on another 
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examinations, it is possible to organise a much more educationally 
sound curriculum, and all boys benefit. 

If the impasse cannot be resolved in any other way then, of course, 
Dr. Humphrey’s way out is an excellent one, possibly the only one. |r 


States agreed at Bogot4 in Apri], 1948. The two treaties provide for 
mutual aid in shooting war; within a certain area the aid is automatic 
(subject to the reservation in Rio Article 20 that a State cannot be 
required to use armed force without its own consent), elsewhere it is to 
be a matter for consultation. The resolution deals with the not less vital 
question of cold war. In it the Republics agreed to prevent and eliminate 
activities directed, assisted or instigated by foreign Governments, organi- 
sations and individuals tending to subvert American democracy. Some 
such addendum to an Atlantic Pact wil] also be needed. The most 
elaborate organisation of military defence is of littlhe worth if the home 
front is unsound. There can be no Plevna to hold the Russians on the 
Rhine if the men behind refuse to pass the ammunition. Russia’s aim is 
to make a world safe for Marxism by means of ideological invasion, which, 
if not sufficing in itself, will prepare the ground for the war that may 
eventually be necessary by sapping the morale of the countries marked 
down for reduction to satellite status. Timely provision for co-ordina- 
tion of defensive precautions against cold war may prevent this aim from 
being accomplished.—Yours faithfully, J. M. SPAIGHT. 
Inglemere, 29 Smitham Downs Road, Purley. 


STATE versus SCHOOL 


Sir,—The Headmaster of the Leys accuses me of ignoring facts. Surely, 
what I am doing is to face up to them, I know what the attitude of 
some of the universities is. Personally, I think they are wrong in 
clinging to the old type of matriculation requirement which, «whatever 
it may have once been, is no longer any guarantee that a university 
entrant has the necessary background of general culture. It would be 
best af the universities would trust the schools to give the proper sort 
of general education, but if they are not prepared to do so—and I would 
be the last to question their right to demand such qualifications for 
admission as they think necessary—they’ would get a better guarantee 
both of a candidate’s ability to read his chosen subject and of his general 
culture by basing matriculation on the proposals of the Headmasters’ 
Conference, i.c., two subjects at advanced standard, and two genera 
papers or, if the latter is not acceptable, two papers at ordinary standard 
without other restriction of subject than that they are not in the same 
field of study as the candidate’s specialities. 

For reasons which I gave, I do not think that the Minister will go 
back on circular 168. I may, of course, be wrong. But, if he does not, 
and the Universities insist on making demands of the sort it appears they 
may possibly make, what happens ? This new examination system, with 
all its possibilities for good, will be unworkable. The intent of my 
letter was to impress that essential issue. If Dr. Humphrey had read 
what I have published he would know that I accept neither the principle 
of parity of esteem nor that of parity of conditions. But a very powerful 
section of the teaching profession does, and I fear that must be taken 
into consideration. Nor have I ever argued or am ever likely to argue, 
that administrative convenience is more important than the welfare of 
abler boys and girls or of any other boys and girls; indeed, just the 
opposite. Dr. Humphrey, however, begs the question: I spent eight years 
as assistant master in a school where no one took public examinations 
until late in his school career. That experience convinced me that boys, 
able as well as less able, definitely benefited by not being called 
upon to take any examination too soon. When there are no early 
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is, however, a second best. I hope that out of these controversies and 
discussions will emerge a form of matriculation based not on a candidate’s 
standard at 15} but on what he is at the time when he is due to enter a 
university. Such a form of matriculation must, however, be based on 
qualifications within the framework of a sixth form course, which js 
pessible in an ordinary grammar school with the normal staff ratie 
and which brings the candidate up to the appropriate standard in those 
studies which he will continue at the university.—Yours faithfully, 
F. C. Hapro.p, Headmaster, 
Bishop Wordsworth’s School, The Close, Salisbury. 


LEVEL CROSSINGS 


S1r,—Janus’s animadversions on level crossings err on the side of leniency, 
In this age of mechanical transport they are the invention of the devil, 
I live in a semi-urban district which is divided in two by a railway 
crossing. I am a doctor, and half my district lies on one side and half on 
the other. In addition there is, a hundred yards from the crossing, a 
Jarge food factory from which a constant stream of traffic flows. This 
factory also has a branch line from which its products are sent by rail. 
On the other side of the crossing is a petroleum depot, from which the 
empty containers are sent by rail. 

The result of this congestion is that at almost any hour of the day the 
gates are closed. If I have an urgent case on the other side of the cross- 
ing it must wait until the gates open, although the person concerned may 
be bleeding to death from a road accident or just going under from 
heart failure. In a year I spend hours in front of those gates. Owing 
to the signalling system, the gates are often locked five minutes before the 
train is due, and the result is a long string of exasperated drivers and 
cyclists. Proposals to build a bridge have been mooted at any time 
during the past fifteen years, and now the proposals are finally shelved 
indefinitely. These crossings are an anachronism as well as a curse.— 
Yours faithfully, A. E. Moore. 

Lavernock, Histon, Cambridge. 


KINGSLEY AND MARX 
S1r,—Prof. Bonamy Dobrée, in his review of Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s 
Canon Charles Kingsley, states that Kingsley (as Parson Lot) struck out 
“a phrase another was to popularise, namely when he deplored the use 
of the Bible as an opium dose for keeping beasts of burden patient.” It 
has become common in recent years to find the origin of the famous 
phrase “ religion is the opium of the people” in this line from Kingsley. 
The Canon is given the “credit” in, the Encyclopedia Britannica, in 
Miller’s The Christian Significance of Karl Marx, and elsewhere. Kingsley 
used the phrase quoted above in Politics for the People on May 27, 1848. 
Marx wrote in February, 1844, in the Deutsch-Franzésische Jahrbiicher 
and in that section which serves as an introduction to a critique of the 
Hegelian philosophy: “Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, 
the feelings of a heartless world, just as it is the spirit of unspiritual condi- 
tions. It is the opium of the people.” If there is any borrowing in this, 
Marx was the lender.—Sincerely yours, W. E. SANGSTER. 
The Methodist Church, Westminster Central Hall, S.W.1. 


PAINTING AS A PASTIME 


Sir,—When Janus quotes Mr. Winston Churchill as “ the high authority” 
for saying, “ All the greatest landscapes have been painted indoors,” I fee] 
an itch to challenge the statement, especially when I recall the indubitable 
masterpieces of Constable “done on the spot” and much of the work of 
the Impressionists. Would it not be safer to say “ most” and not “ all”? 
Again, when Janus quotes from Mr. Churchill’s book, “ Almost anybody 
can do it,” I want to whisper “ . in a fashion.” But with Mr. 
Churchill’s exhortation that “everyone should try it,” I am in the 
fullest accord, for in my eight years’ experience of art therapy it can be 
fairly said in modern parlance to work wonders. 

Its future success should now be more than ever assured after receiving 
such wholehearted recommendation from one so justly famed in yet 
another walk of life-—Yours, ADRIAN HILL. 

Old Laundry Cottage, Midhurst, Sussex. 


BOSWELL ON THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT 


S1r,—In my letter to you on the above subject I confess that by a slip 
of the pen I wrote quaere by mistake for quare. Poor, however, as are 
both my latinity and my penmanship, I trust that I may be acquitted 
of having substituted lammento for pavimento. Had Boswell on that 
historic occasion at Lancaster Assizes applied for a writ of Quare 
Adhaesit Lammento the Bar, with this knowledge of his condition on the 
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previous evening, would, I venture to think, have been even more 

astounded than was the Bench when he moved for the purely hypotheti- 

cal writ of Quare Adhaesit Pavimento—words which occur in the 25th 

verse of the 119th Psalm and which were singularly appropriate 

having regard to the nature of Boswell’s escapade—I am, Sir, yours 

faithfully, NOEL B. GOLDIE. 
Oxford and Cambridge University Club, Pall Mali, S.W.1. 


MINORITY GOVERNMENTS 
S:r,—In commenting on my article The Odds for 1950, Miss Lakeman 
suggests that the victory of Dr. Malan in South Africa shows that “our 
elections are a gamble, and a dangerous gamble.” There is, however, an 
important difference between the electoral systems of the Union and 
Britain. In South Africa the distribution of seats gives unduly large 
representation to the rural areas. Those areas are predominantly 
Afrikaner, and the increased support which Dr. Malan’s parties gained 
amon? the rural Afrikaner electors was thus reflected by disproportionate 
gains in Parliament. In Britain, on the contrary, there is no equally 
marked localisation of support in areas which have too many representa- 
tives and the representation of which is as important in our House of 
more than 600 members as is the representation of these Afrikaner areas 
in the Union’s House of 150 members.—Yours faithfully, 

Nuffield College, Oxford. PETER CAMPBELL. 


FREEDOM OF DISSOCIATION 
Sir,—The Declaration of Human Rights adopted by the United Nations 
Social Committee included among other matters the freedom to join 
trade unions. What a pity it did not include the freedom not to join 
trade unions. There must be countless unfortunate people like myself 
who are forced to belong and contribute each week to union funds 
unwillingly and without redress.—Yours faithfully, J. HARBERT. 
6 Millbrooke Court, East Putney, S.W.15. 


ENTER THE TOPEE 


Sir,—Mr. Morrison, lamenting the eclipse of the topee, may be relieved 
to hear of a perhaps unexpected part of the Empire (sorry, Common- 
wealth; in connection with topees, the older word will slip out) where it 
sull flourishes. I mean Canada. In Ottawa at least, from May to 
September, almost every postman, and many others whose business keeps 
them on the street, protect themselves by headgear indistinguishable in 
outline, though different in construction, from the far-flung pipe-smoker’s 
crowning glory. Admittedly I have never seen a prairie farmer, an 
habitant or an Indian guide thus attired—more’s the pity; but one ought 
not to be greedy.—Yours faithfully, HONOR CROOME. 
Pearmain, Ruxley, Claygate, Surrey. 


W. M. PRAED 
Sir,—Reviewing John Betjeman’s Poems in your issue of December 10th, 
Mr. H. A. L. Craig states that Praed was a parson. But though the 
author of The Vicar had two intimate friends, John Moultrie and Derwent 
Coleridge, who became parsons, he himself was satisfied with a career at 
the Bar and in the House of Commons and had no desire to take holy 
orders. At Teignmouth church he appeared “in the gallery pew... 
his hair brushed into a tuft on either side, and a wide velvet collar turned 
down over his coat.”—Yours faithfully, DEREK HuDSON. 
Westwood, Tennyson’s Lane, Haslemere, Surrey. 


WHOM 
Sir,—The “deplorable construction” of which Mr. Weekley complains 
did not, apparently, offend the authors of ‘the Authorised Version. If 
Mr. Weekley turns to St. Mark vim 27, he will find the words: “ Whom 
do men say that I am ? ”—Yours faithfully, R. KENNARD Davis. 
On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 
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Boy, 
COUNTRY LIFE 


HERE is an amateur’s winter bouquet of wild flowers picked during @ 
casual walk in the neighbourhood of Richard Jefferies’ birthplace: white 
dead nettle, red campion, groundsel, hawkbit, nipplewort, dandelion, 
daisy, ivy-leaved toad-flax, sow thistle, yarrow and ragwort. Numbers 
more, of course, could be added in almost any country walk, such as 
primroses, buttercups, may-weed, so-called, and various kecksies. Such 
might have been picked in December to the tune of thrushes and robins, 
and perhaps tits, larks and wrens. “If winter comes can spring be 
far behind ?” A cold winter may have a warm preface ; and some doggerel 
rhymes suggest a rural belief that the warmer the end of the year the 
colder the beginning of the next; but at least the winter is shortened. 


The True Husbandry 

“The small hamlet forms the link between the farmer and his stock- 
men and the rest of the population.” This wise sentence comes from a 
letter by Colonel Lort-Phillips (of Pembrokeshire) in The Times of De- 


.cember 8th. Now there is a strong movement dear to our urban planners 


to put an end to the small village—which is more than a desirable social 
unit. It is a pillar of our rural economy, for the reason that stock, which 
are at least half the produce of a farm, must be tended by adjacent 
workers: “ Great is juxtaposition.” The town planners nurse the fallacy 
that wheat and such are all in all. Or do they hold that milch cows, 
pigs and poultry can be mechanised or taught to starve at week-ends ? 
The letter from which I have quoted should be read by all official planners, 
It has the root of the matter in it. It is perhaps a pity that the word 
agriculture has driven out the word husbandry. The one suggests crops; 
the other has a pleasant savour of humanity. Now farming is, in general, 
much more human in the West of Britain than in the East; and in @ 
number of districts scattered homesteads take the place of the village, 
All the reasons adduced for the destruction of the hamlet would apply 
with emphasis to the isolated farm. The removal of amenities (which 
include vicar, blacksmith and schoolmaster) from the small village will 
condemn herdsmen, shepherds and small farmers with their families to a 
life apart—victims to the absurd man-hour formula of the economists. 


Duck Adoption 

A new idea is being put forward by the most active British group of 
the International Committee for Bird Preservation, whose address is the 
British Museum, Cromwell Road, S.W.7. The present emphasis is on 
duck, which are very international birds. Well over 1,000 duck have 
been ringed at various decoys, especially Orielton, in Pembrokeshire, and 
the recoveries have been many and important for the technique of 
preservation. This work is of great value—and expensive. To meet the 
expense a “duck adoption” scheme has been launched. The idea is that 
by paying 5s. a ringed duck can be adopted and the owner will receive 
full news of any detail in its career. Protection at the breeding-ground is a 
necessity of preservation. Every “adopter” will be doing good work 
and will share in the interest of an ingenious scheme. Letters should bd 
addressed to the Wildfowl Enquiry Committee at the Museum. 


British Canaries 

An unheard of number of canaries were exhibited recently at a cagey 
bird show in London, and their singing was described as so loud that 
you could not hear yourself speak. Now the canary was the only foreign 
bird which Gilbert White wished to see naturalised in England, and Mr, 
Lockley tried the experiment on Skokholm island and has made a child’s 
story of it all. But the book lacks a decisive conclusion. We still do not 
know whether the canary is quite hardy in our clime. The conclusion of 
The Cinnamon Bird (Staples. 8s. 6d.) is that “one December night seven 
canaries, three greenfinches and two chaffinches ” were removed from the) 
island to the mainland. 


In the Garden 

One of the first questions to ask when desiring a new shrub is whether 
it is quite hardy. As a brother of the famous shrub specialist, Mr. Vicery! 
Gibbs, used to say, “I will not have anything in my garden that is not 
a good doer.” Now, though many disappointments follow the planting 
of too tender shrubs, some few are too much neglected from a spurious 
reputation for tenderness. One of these is the plumbago that is called 
Ceratostigma Wilmottiana, which is the loveliest of all blue-flowering 
bushes. Even if a very hard winter cuts it down, it comes up again like 
the common fuchsia which is usually herbaceous in Eastern England, 
though, strangely enough, not always in Scotland. 

W. Beacn THOMas. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Lessons from History ? 


Civilisation on Trial. By Arnold J. Toynbee. (Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR ToyNBEE’s volume of essays (thirteen in all) is mostly 
based upon lectures and addresses delivered in 1947 ; only one—and 
that has been revised and brought into line with the rest—goes back 
a3 far as 1926, and only two others have a date that is earlier than 
last year. The book has a sort of severe and searing contemporaneity ; 
it presents to the reader, with a relentless honesty, a picture of 
things as they are seen by the author at this dark and sombre hour. 
To read it is a discipline in courage of the mind; it is also to 
admire, and to admire profoundly, the strenuous power of the 
author’s own spirit. Setting nothing down in malice, and extenu- 
@ting nothing, he leaves, without any preaching, a solemn lesson 
deeply impressed on the thought of the reader: to face the facts, 
to think them out, and to act like a man by the light one has found. 

There is something which is deeply moving, and yet at the 
same time terrifying, in Professor Toynbee’s wide and Olympian 
view of our human history. He sees great sweeping circles of the 
rise and fall of civilisations ; he is cosmic in his scope ; one has the 
feeling of a great searchlight—kind but somehow remote—wheeling 
in long shafts round the ages, and turning its white beam steadily 
on men’s doings. One reader, at any rate, is made to feel, a little 
sadly, what an old “ parochialist ” he himself is in comparison. But 
perhaps “ parochialist” is the wrong word; “nationalist,” in the 
better sense of that word (the sense of a believer in national character 
atid the value of national tradition), would perhaps be more just. 
To Professor Toynbee, on the whole (but not always or altogether), 
nations are as dust in the balance. He speaks of “the Western 
ideological disease of nationalism ”—and it is true that nationalism 
can be a disease ; he speaks of nationalism as “a formula which brings 
the elemental forces of industrialism and democracy into a merely 
temporary and unstable equilibrium”; he speaks of it, in another 
phrase, as “an old bottle burst beyond repair.” He prefers to 
think of “civilisations,” (but can there be a civilisation, in any 
spiritual sense, which is not that of a nation ?); and he moves 
towards the ideal of one ecumenical civilisation. Not that he sees it 
in the near future. Today he sees two colossi ; he sees the urgent 
problem, for us who are West Europeans, as a problem of entering 
some harbour of safety by steering between the two. The solution 
to that problem—the via media for the steersman—may be, he 
suggests, the discovery of a compromise between an economy of 
unrestricted free enterprise and the economy of Socialism; and if 
we in Britain can find that solution ourselves, we may, he feels, have 
something to give to the welfare of the world as a whole and the 
ecumenical civilisation of the future. ’ 

Professor Toynbee has an unparalleled sweep of historical 
knowledge. The history of Islam, the history of China, and the 
history of Central Asia, are at his command, as well as the history 
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of Greece and Rome and of modern Europe ; and he ranges through 
all the centuries as well as over all the four quarters of the globe. 
This gives him that “synoptic view of history as a whole” for 
which he pleads in the essay Civilisation on Trial, which gives its 
title to the whole of his book. Such a synoptic view of all history 
has its nobility ; but it has also its perils. For one thing it leads 
to an abundance of historical parallels (as that between the present 
condition of West Europe and the condition of the Greek city- 
States of antiquity or of the Italian city-states of the later Middle 
Ages) which are often suggestive, but sometimes misleading. 
There are differences to be remembered as well as analogies. . . . For 
another thing, the synoptic view of all history leads to the enunciation 
of general historic laws governing the fate of civilisations, which 
invite and deserve reflection, but which reflection may lead us to 
doubt. There may be room for universals in history; there js 
certainly room for particulars, and for “condescension upon par- 
ticulars.” The one thing certain in history is the infinite individuality 
of historic facts. One may seek to weave a pattern from this 
obstinate individuality ; indeed the more philosophic one is—and 
Professor Toynbee has the philosophic temperament—the more one 
tries “to think things together.” But the things of history, the 
historic facts, will persist in being recalcitrantly peculiar and 
particular. 

Is there more hope for the future if one sees history unphilo- 
sophically—as a matter of individual personalities, particular con- 
tingencies, a varied and multitudinous field of infinite variety ? 
It is hard to answer the question, But there may be more hope 
for us, and even more wisdom, if we draw from history the lesson 
that in each given age we are moving into a future which will 
be new and unpredictable, and in which we have to guide ourselves 
by tentative experiment to suit the conditions we find—conditions 
about which we only know that they will be peculiar, particular, 
individual and, in a word, sui generis. We may, like Kubla in 
Coleridge’s poem, hear from far “ancestral voices prophesying”; 
but the voices can tell us only the temper in which we must act, 
and the ethic which we must obey, if we are to meet worthily 
situations and conjunctures of events which cannot themselves be 
prophesied. The one lesson of the past which we can safely learn 
is to be worthy of the best that was in it, and to leave, as we disappear 
and ourselves become part of the past, the best we can to those 
who succeed us. For the rest—whether there are still to be nations, 
or one world-civilisation ; whether London and Paris and Rome and 
New York are still centre-points of human affairs, or the centre- 
point of a unified world is near Babylon or in Transoxania—history 
can tell us nothing; and each generation must explore for itself 
its own way of going. ERNEST BARKER. 


The Liber Amoris 


Liber Amoris and Dramatic Criticisms. By William Hazlitt. With 
an Introduction by Charles Morgan. (Peter Nevill. 15s.) 


Is the coup de foudre a Romantic invention? How often does 
one human being, at first sight of another, perceive a fatal affinity? 
Less often perhaps than the Romantics suggested; and yet 
there is no doubt that several deeply intelligent and highly gifted 
persons have claimed to recognise their destiny in love the- very 
moment it appeared to them: Ruskin, for example, who, as soon as 
Rose La Touche, a little girl summoned fgom the nursery, crossed 
the threshold of his mother’s drawing-room, registered a distinct 
tremor of the approaching earthquake ; and Hazlitt, fascinated by 
a single glance of Sarah Walker’s pale and glittering eyes. 
Hazlitt’s first impressions were unforgettable. A somewhat lonely 
middle-aged man, separated from a wife who, he now felt, had never 
truly loved him, he had just moved into lodgings above a 
Holborn tailor’s shop ; and his landlady’s daughter entered, bringing 
in the breakfast-tray. The natural elegance with which she 
performed her task he found at once seductive ; and this, as we 
know from an independent and hostile witness, was not the sub- 
sequent delusion of an unhappy lover. A friend was impressed 
in spite of himself. “I never (wrote Proctor) observed her to make 
a step. She went onwards in a sort of wavy, sinuous manner, like 
the movement of a snake.” Her gait was pensive, exquisitely hieratic. 
“Your ordinary walk (declared Hazlitt in the Liber Amoris) is as 
if you were performing some religious ceremony: you come up to 
my table of a morning . . . as if you were advancing to the altar. 
You move in minuet-time: you measure every step. . . . I never 
hear your approach on the stairs, but by a sort of hushed silence.” 
The Lamia of Hazlitt’s lodgings had other curious attributes, 
which gave her silent visitations an almost supernatural quality. 
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THE CLUE TO THE BRONTES 
G. ELSIE HARRISON 


“A remarkable contribution to the subject— 
something really new, for a change—and 
beautifully written.” Ernest Raymond, author 
of In the Steps of the Brontés. Illustrated 14s. 
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F, DARMSTAEDTER 


‘A new account in English of these years is well 
worth having, especially when it is done with 
the care and honesty of Dr. Darmstaedter’s 
narrative.” Spectator. Illustrated 21s. 
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and force.” John o’London’s Weekly. 12s. 6d. 
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I'll Never Go Back 
MIKHAIL KORIAKOV 


Mikhail Koriakov, sometime Red Army captain, 
decorated for bravery in action, here tells of his 
transition from Soviet subject to Christian and free 


man. 10/6 net 


The Missionary . 
CORNELIA SPENCER 


Cornelia Spencer (a sister of Pearl Buck) has written 
a vivid story of personal and national contention 
which is set against topical backgrounds in modern 
China, 10/6 net 
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I Bought a Mountain 
THOMAS FIRBANK 


This account of mountain sheep-farming has become 
a Welsh classic, and more than 100,000 copies have 
so far been printed in English. Reprint. 8/6 net 
Thin paper edition, in full leather with gilt tops and 
ribbon marker, 12/6 net 
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Some Trust in Chariots 
JACK JONES 


“With what gusto he writes! ... There is a richness every- 
where in the book which will be appreciated by Welshmen and 
‘foreigners’ alike.” RALPH STRAUS (Sunday Times.) 12s. 6d. net 


Dark Carnival 
RAY BRADBURY 


“Mr. Bradbury is a young American writer with what his pub- 
lishers call ‘a remarkable gift for writing about the weird and 
the macabre.’ The claim is justified.”—Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 9s. net 
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Author of The Life of the Heart. 


The contrasted lives of the Maid and of the sadistic Marshal 
make a fascinating theme. Illustrated. 15s. net 


A Nineteenth-Century Childhood 
MARY MACCARTHY 


Introduction by JOHN BETJEMAN 


“One of the most charming and lightly witty accounts of child- 
hood known tome. It will certainly be a classic and deservedly 
SO.”"—FRANK SWINNERTON. Illustrated. 6s. net 
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Here again the impressions of the disapproving Proctor corroborate 
those of the despairing, doting Hazlitt. “Her face (he remarked) 
was round and small ”—Hazlitt credited her with an air of angelic 
reserve and a soft ethereal pallor—but “her eyes were motionless, 
glassy. . . . Her steady unmoving gaze upon the person whom she 
was addressing was exceedingly unpleasant.” To Hazlitt her gaze 
was far from unpleasant, or rather it excited in him, at different 
times and in different degrees, both immoderate attraction and a 
thrill of resentful horror. For her eyes, so evasive and downcast, 
when she at length raised them completed the conquest which had 
been begun as she slipped in with his breakfast-tray—eyes luminous 
and transparent as a crystalline summer ocean: “I might have spied 
in their glittering motionless surface, the rocks and quicksands that 
awaited me below.” 

The story of Hazlitt’s shipwreck, how he was lured to his 
destruction by “a common lodging-house decoy, a kissing con- 
venience ” whose “lips were as common as the stairs,” was unfolded 
in his Liber Amoris, written during the early part of 1822 and 
published a year later, a book that generations of critics have agreed 
to vote deplorable. His contemporaries were surprised and dis- 
gusted ; and at a later period, while Augustine Birrell announced 
that it was “ fit only for the midden,” Richard Le Gallienne observed 
that, whereas “naiveté is charming up to twenty . . . the naiveté 
of middle-age is unattractive, and the Liber Amoris is full of that 
unattractive quality—much like the naiveté we sometimes find in 
the poetical effusions of criminals.” 

But, after all, it was in the spirit of a condemned man that Hazlitt 
laid his heart bare. He knew that his passion was unworthy and 
foolish ; that by alternately idolis'ng a commonplace young woman 
and apostrophising her, in transports of rage, as a “hardened, 
impudent, heartless whore” and a “slimy, varnished marble fiend,” 
he not only violated his finer emotions but persistently outraged 
the most elementary rules of common sense. For the facts involved 
were simple and crude enough. Sarah had perched on his knee, 
twined her arms around his neck and had caressed him “ with 
every mark of tenderness consistent with modesty”; but she had 
never permitted him to go further, and had consistently denied 
that she could ever learn to love him. He had pleaded; she had 
withdrawn ; until the affectionate and attentive lodger became at 
last a frantic lover, offering marriage (once he had obtained a divorce) 
and, when she politely and quietly declined, vociferating, demolishing 
small objects and threatening instant suicide. She was alarmed, 
affronted and bored to distraction. Her mother’s lodgers had certain 
minor privileges which, in her own discreetly complaisant way, 
she was not averse from granting them. But there were limits, 
physical and emotional ; and Mr. Hazlitt’s tempestuous carryings-on 
were neither amusing nor in good taste. 

Thus Liber Amoris (now reprinted with a sympathetic and 
perceptive foreword by Mr. Charles Morgan) remains one of the 
great oddities of nineteenth-century literature. It contains magnifi- 
cently expressive passages, as Mr. Morgan points out, would 
unquestionably have interested Stendhal (whose De Amour Hazlitt 
during his convalescence took with him to Italy) and might have pro- 
vided the author of Un Amour de Swann with material that helped to 
confirm his dearest private theories. But it is not a masterpiece, 
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and it is not a complete book ; for the experiences on which jt 
dwells were as yet too vividly agonising to be translated into literary 
form. Haziitt, during the aftermath of his love-affair was considered 
“substantially insane” by those who knew and honoured him— 
an Ancient Mariner who paced the streets of London, miserably 
buttonholing «friends, acquaintances and strangers and pouring 
out his horrid story. His printed confessions were dashed off in 
the same spirit. Since Hazlitt was a man of brilliant ability, the 
Liber Amoris contains many dazzling sidelights on the vagaries 
of the human mind. But the flashes are spasmodic and unrelated. 
They fail to produce that sense of general illumination and genial 
expansion which we derive from the study of an authentic work 
of literary art. PETER QUENNELL, 


Travelling Tediously 
Spanish Journey. By Halliday Sutherland. (Hollis and Carter. 15s.) 


It probably would not please Dr. Sutherland to be told that he is 
just the kind of tourist approved of by Mme. Maisky, the amiable 
wife of the one-time Soviet Ambassador in London. Mme. Maisky 
used to say to me, “ You should visit Russia. You would like to see 
our hospitals, our prisons, our schools, our public lavatories.” In 
vain I assured her that these were not the sights I travelled abroad 
to see; in Russia I should go to see the steppes, the Crimean 
orchards, the Caucasian plains, the onion domes of Kieff, the great 
rivers.... Similarly, in Spain I see the landscape, the ancient cities, 
the magnificent buildings, the lovely little fishing ports, the coloured 
beauty of land and sea... Not so Dr. Sutherland, who has a mind 
above these beauties. “On arriving in Spain I decided to visit 
prisons and sanatoria.” “In Seville I saw” (not the Cathedral, not 
the Alcazar, not the Giralda) “a large air-conditioned cotton-mill .. . 
the Provincial Hospital . .. the prison.” “ At Valencia, the Provincial 
Medical Officer of Health showed me the prison, the sanatorium, 
and a children’s nursing home.” In Murcia, that city of baroque, 
he saw “girls selling loaves.” And so on, all over Spain. 

He varied his programme slightly by seeing a bull-fight at San 
Sebastian, and General Franco twice (he was the guest of the Spanish 
Government). “What are you really doing in Spain?” a lady 
asked him; he told her that he was visiting sanatoria. He found, 
naturally, that the sanatoria were excellent, the prison system most 
humane, the whole régime satisfactory. He was accompanied by a 
phantom Communist stooge named Ditherby, who kept making 
idiotic Communist stooge remarks. He was, in fact, haunted through- 
out his Spanish tour by phantom Communists, authors of the 
left-wing literature that he so earnestly perused; he could see 
nothing without making it a missile to hurl back at them. His book 
opens, “ A Communist sent me to Spain”; he meant that he went 
there to confute left-wing lies, That was why he had such a tedious 
time, among hospitals, prisons, cotton-mills, and reports of Red 
atrocities and Nationalist humaneness during the past civil war. To 
complaints about alleged faults of the present régime, he retorts that 
there are worse faults in Eastern Europe ; certainly true, but surely 
irrelevant ? Poor Dr. Sutherland: I myself have a much better 
time when in Spain, travelling under my own steam and seeing none 
of these dull social services, but the eternal Spain, Greek, Roman, 
Gothic, Moorish (to do Dr. Sutherland justice, he did have a look 
at the Alhambra) and Spanish. 

Left-wing rubbish, right-wing rubbish: when will there be an end 
of these tedious battle-cries that so stridently resound about Europe? 

Rose MACcAuLay. 


Classics for Christmas 


Tue Trollope revival of the nineteen-forties can partly be attributed 
to the war, for Trollope’s plump upholstered world, with its super- 
ficial values and contented, sensible personages, formed an ideal 
contrast to the atmosphere of the air-raids. This new vogue for 
Trollope meant that his books had soon become as scarce and as 
expensive as those of Henry James. I remember returning triumph- 
antly from Dublin in January, 1946, with a copy of an early edition 
of Can You Forgive Her? (which I had found in a bookshop near 
Merrion Square) under my arm. Once I had begun to read the 
book I felt less buoyant, for who can look back with any enthusiasm 
to his first meeting with Alice Vavasor, that most maddening of 
all Trollope’s high-spirited heroines? And one’s excitement at 
the first appearance of Lady Glencora, which endeared the book 
to Trollope himself, is somewhat marred by her unintelligible 
refusal to elope with Burgo Fitzgerald. It is this lively but 
unromantic novel that has been selected to initiate the Oxford 
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W. MACQUEEN- 
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TWENTY SHILLINGS 
IN THE POUND 

This fascinating book is a history of the middle classes 
from 1890-1914. The author’s description of the home 
and social life of this amazing period provides an 
astonishing contrast with our own life to-day. Author 
of “ Carriages at Eleven ” (8th Imp) 

With 42 illustrations 21/- 


IRENE 
VANBRUGH, pa. 


TO TELL MY STORY 


The Star, Joseph Taggart: “Dame Irene writes delight- 
fully of her long and wonderful career .. . she conjures 
up the graceful Edwardian days with special skill... 
the book is packed with pictures and theatre gossip 
covering 60 years of acting.” 

With 50 illustrations 18/- 
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| Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


| “ A wondeyful present for a child but also a book that any 
adult would covet.”—The Queen. With 212 illustrations in 
colour and black and white. 30s. net 


A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry 


Edited by Oscar Witutams. “ By far the best collection of 
modern verse which I have seen... I know of no other 
' anthology which approaches either its scope or its standard.” 
—Alex Comfort in Poetry Review. 10s. 6d. net 


British Birds in Their Haunts 


A warm welcome will be accorded to the 25th edition of 
Johns’ “ British Birds in Their Haunts.” What Mr. Alex- 
ander in his Introduction called “the author’s anecdotal 
style” still delights the reader. — The Times Educational 
Supplement. 16s. net 


The Pocket World Bible 


“A remarkable editorial and publishing feat. In a most 
attractively printed volume of nearly 600 pages, the reader 
is offered an anthology of the sacred writings of the world.” 
—Baptist Times. 7s. 6d. net 


Salt of the Marshes 


S. L. Bensusan. “ Mr. Bensusan has been called the authen- 
tic laureate of the Essex Marshlands. In this his twelfth 
volume of tales the author has not lost any of his powers to 
make live for us the scenes and characters of his beloved 
Essex.’’— Manchester Evening News. Illustrated. 15s. net 
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University Press’s remarkable and important venture, The Oxford 
Trollope. 


Admirably printed, bound, and boxed, Can You Forgive Her? 
is priced at thirty shillings for the two volumes. The general 
introduction to this edition of the political, or as he wisely 
calls them the “ Palliser,” novels is by Mr. Michael Sadleir; the 
preface to this specific book is by Sir Edward Marsh. Both these 
essays are as scholarly, and as loving, as we should expect. The 
illustrations by Mr. Lynton Lamb do not, however, add greatly to 
the editors’ achievement: blue, woolly and disillusioning, they are 
in no way superior to the original drawings by Phiz. Alice 
Vavasor is unpleasing enough in herself without being made 
physically ugly by the illustrator ; Plantagenet Palliser was not a 
tweedy oaf ; nor was the fascinating Burgo a lolling drunkard with 
an open mouth. Why need the English classics be re-illustrated— 
or indeed illustrated at all? But in spite of Mr. Lamb this 
sumptuous Can You Forgive Her? would make an ideal Christmas 
present for some Trollopian relative ; and in this context attention 
may be drawn to the excellent American A Guide to Trollope 
published by Geoffrey Cumberlege for the Oxford University Press 
at 25s. This dictionary, compiled by Mr. and Mrs. Gerould, gives 
you every known reference to every known character and every 
known place in every one of Trollope’s novels. What more could 
certain people want ? 

The Oxford Trollope is, of course, merely the most spectacular 
of the reprints of English classics which several publishers have 
undertaken since the war. The three major series of these 
reprints—John Lehmann’s The Chiltern Library, Hamish Hamilton’s 
The Novel Library and Eyre and Spottiswoode’s The Century 
Library (which aims “to do for the best English fiction of the 
twentieth century what the Everyman library has done for classics 
as a whole ”)—are all now well-established and justifiably popular. 
The newest additions to The Chiltern Library comprise the comedies 
of Congreve, with an introduction by Mr. Norman Marshall (8s. 6d.), 
Disraeli’s Coningsby, for which Mr. Walter Allen has written a 
perceptive and intelligent assessment, and a “double volume,” 
Tristram Shandy (10s. 6d.), with an elegant, penetrating essay by Mr. 
Peter Quennell, as calm and brief as the book itself is tumultuous 
and long. The Novel Library’s new edition of Northanger Abbey 
(6s.) contrasts favourably with the rather clumsier reprints of Miss 
Austen’s novels being produced by Williams and Norgate, which cost 
8s. 6d. and are encumbered rather than aided by the prefaces of 
ladies like Miss du Maurier and Miss Ann Bridge who are primarily 
novelists not scholars or literary critics. This series, to which 
Northanger Abbey and Mansfield Park have just been added, is 
printed, however, in very readable type. The same publishers have 
also reprinted Trollope’s little-known novel, Sir Harry Hotspur 
(7s. 6d.). The Century Library, which, costing six shillings a volume, 
is admirably produced and thoughtfully edited, now includes Antonia 
White’s Frost in May, Beresford’s The Hampdenshire Wonder and 
Roy Horniman’s Israel Rank. Earlier volumes in this intelligent 
list were Herbert Read’s Green Child, Arthur Morrison’s The Hole 
in the Wall, and Dialstone Lane by W. W. Jacobs. 

Other recent reprints include the inevitable Richard Jefferies 
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(born 1848), whose collected works, edited by C. Henry Warren, are 
now being issued by Eyre and Spottiswoode at 5s. a volume, King. 
lake’s Eothen with a preface by Robin Fedden (Methuen 63s,), 
Thackeray’s The Four Georges (Falcon 8s. 6d.) and a number of 
Victorian and Edwardian children’s classics. Notable amongst these 
are the two latest additions to the Watergate Classics, edited by John 
Betjeman (Sidgwick and Jackson, 6s.)—Maria Edgeworth’s Lazy 
Lawrence, and Mrs. Ewing’s A Flat Iron for a Farthing. Thackeray’s 
Christmas pantomime, The Rose and the Ring, with the author's 
own illustrations and a cover and title-page designed by Edward 
Ardizzone, makes an extremely pretty book, and has been produced 
by the Guildford Press for 7s. 6d. Macdonald’s are now reprinting 
She and other works of Rider Haggard at 8s. 6d. each. 

The most outstanding reprint of Victorian poetry in recent months 
is the Rupert Hart-Davis edition of Meredith’s Modern Love (53.), 
which contains a brilliant essay by Mr. Cecil Day Lewis on 
the relationship of the poem to Meredith’s own first marriage. The 
Falcon Press Crown Classics, which are thin, compact and decora- 
tive, offer perspicacious selections of Swinburne, Coventry Patmore 
and other nineteenth-century poets, each with an instructive intro- 
ductory essay. The Phaidon Press, which has in the last four years 
provided handy and well-illustrated little editions of Burckhardt’s 
The Civilization of the Renaissance and the Redgraves’ A Century 
of British Painters, now adds translations of Gregorovius’s Lucrefia 
Borgia and Fromentin’s Les Maitres d’Autrefois to this admirable 
series. Fromentin’s Dominique, newly translated by Sic Edward 
Marsh, seems on the way to being the most popular of the finely 
printed Cresset Library editions (Cresset Press 9s. 6d.). This great 
romantic novel, at once so powerful and so haunting, will shortly be 
given a separate notice in these columns. JAMES Pope-HENNESSY. 


Adventures in Office 
I Remember. 25s.) 


Ir is perhaps hardly a compliment to Lord Swinton (whom some 
remember as Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister and some as Sir Philip Lloyd- 
Graeme) to observe that he has written an extremely good book. That, 
it may be said, was to be expected. From 1920, when he became 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, to 1945, when on 
the defeat of Mr. Churchill’s Government he ceased to be Minister 
of Civil Aviation, Lord Swinton had filled a succession of offices 
of the first importance, as President of the Board of Trade, Colonial 
Secretary, Air Minister and Resident Minister in West Africa. It 
would be surprising if out of such material a good book could not 
be made. But if it could be good it equally could not be; not 
all administratofs are writers. Lord Swinton knows how to select, 
how to arrange and how to write. These are considerable virtues. 
In one supremely important field Lord Swinton has never been 
quite given his due. Owing to the inevitable time-lag in aeroplane- 
production it was left to a successor to reap where Lord Swinton 
had sown, but it was in fact Lord Swinton who organised produc- 
tion, planned the shadow factories and made all preparations for the 
construction of the Hurricanes and Spitfires by which the Battle 
of Britain was won. He did it in the face of bitter Opposition 
attacks in Parliament, and no one can complain that he recalls today 
the vote of men like Mr. Attlee, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood against his first Air Estimates, in 1935, or quotes the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer’s startling appeal in a speech 
to a working-class audience in 1937 (after four years of Hitler): “ The 
capitalists are in your hands. Refuse to make armaments. Refuse 
to use them. That is the only way you can keep this countyy out 
of war and obtain power for the working-class.” The Spitfires 
were produced, but Lord Swinton hints a little obscurely and with- 
out comment at a decision, taken presumably by the Prime Minister 
or the Cabinet, to reverse his arrangement entrusting the manage- 
ment of a large new factory for the production of Spitfires at 
Castle Bromwich near Birmingham to the parent Spitfire firm, with, 
as he submits, unfortunate effects on speed and volume of output. 
What gives Lord Swinton’s recollections—they are confined to 
his public life and in no sense an ordinary autobiography—their 
unflagging interest is that they constitute a contribution to the 
history of our own times by a man who in one capacity or another 
was a far from negligible participant in the shaping of that history. 
At the Board of Trade in 1926 he had a leading part te play in 
keeping the life of London primarily, equally the rest of the country, 
going during the General Strike. In the same office in 193! 
he took swift and successful action to secure the co-operation of 
the leading traders of the country in holding market-prices steady 


By Viscount Swinton. (Hutchinson. 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


THE VOLUNTEER EARL 


By JAMES MAURICE CRAIG 


“Tt is very difficult to explain why James Caulfeild, first Earl of 
Charlemont, one of the most attractive figures of 18th-century 
Ireland, should have had to wait so long for a biographer. It is 
praise enough for Mr. Craig’s biography to say that it is worthy of 
its subject.”"—C. V. WepGwoop, The Bookman. 


Illustrated. 18/- net 


PARLIAMENT AND FOREIGN POLICY 
IN FRANCE 
By JOHN ELDRED HOWARD, B.LITT., M.A. 


An authoritative and fully documented study of the parliamentary 
control of foreign policy in the Third Republic. 10/6 net 


TRAVELLING HOME 


By FRANCES CORNFORD 
Illustrated by CHRISTOPHER CORNFORD 


A new and most attractive volume of verse—the first since 1934— 
by an outstanding poet. 8/6 net 


LET HIM HAVE JUDGMENT 
By BRUCE HAMILTON 
Author of PRO 


“A novel you won’t leave unfinished . . . Brilliantly contrived.” 
—Time and Tide 9/6 net 
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“Here’s another reason why 


>. I put my trust in B.O.A.C,” 





I was amazed when I watched B.O.A.C.’s main- 
tenance engineers at work. Nothing is left to chance, 
nothing escapes their scrutiny. Every smallest detail 
of every Speedbird is checked, rechecked and supervised. Every 
Speedbird, for example, is inspected by a qualified engineer who must 
certify in writing that it is 100% perfect and ready to fly. B.O.A.C, 
developed this unvarying system of aircraft checks during go con- 
secutive years of flying experience. The same maintenance procedure 
prevails for all Speedbirds anywhere. 


FLY BOA 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS, TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD, 
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CARDS, CALENDARS 


AND COURTESY 
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As leading booksellers and Librarians of the 
United Kingdom, THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
is able to offer a thoroughly comprehensive 
collection of Christmas Books; a wide and 
thoughtful selection of Christmas Cards, and 
beautifully illustrated Calendars at reason- 
able prices. Moreover, the proverbial courtesy 
and efficiency of the staff make Christmas 
shopping a pleasure at 


THE TIMES — 


BOOK CLUB 


BOOK SHOP 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
42 Wigmore Street, London, W.l 
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when the country went off gold. At the Colonial Office, whither he 
went to the filial satisfaction of Neville Chamberlain, who wrote, 
“ There is no one I would be as glad to see in my father’s old seat 
as you,” he devoted himself to such practical enterprise as the 
development of sea-island cotton, to the great benefit of the West 
Indies ; and picking up the same threads later as Resident Minister 
in West Africa, he spent two critical years, from 1942 to 1944, in 
developing the production of fats—from palm-kernels and ground- 
nuts—for Britain, superintending the construction of the vast 
transit-route from Takoradi in the Gold Coast to Egypt via 
Khartum, and achieving close co-operation with the great French 
and Belgian colonial empires. All this, particularly the discussion 
of relations with Africans, on which Lord Swinton writes in a liberal 
and enlightened spirit, makes a war-time story as important as it 
is interesting, casting light on many problems whose solution is 
far from complete yet. 

Out of office and confined, as far as politics are concerned, to 
a Chamber where words have largely to take the place of deeds, 
Lord Swinton has done well to put on record his part in the many 
public events and activities with which he has been associated in 
four different decades of rwentieth-century England. H. W. H. 


Birds and Flowers 


Tropical Birds. From plates by John Gould. 
by Sacheverell Sitwell. (Batsford. 6s. 6d.) 
English Garden Flowers. By John Nash. (Duckworth. 15s.) 
THE very names of the tropical birds whose portraits are so beauti- 
fully reproduced in the second Batsford Colour Book recall perfumes 
and warmth almost forgotten in our austere English winter. This 
is an ideal Christmas book. Its low price should solve the present- 
giving problem, and the beauties of these tender cockatoos in flesh- 
pinks and rose, these birds of paradise with emerald and golden 
plumage, these glowing parakeets and parrots, must give an added 
brilliance to any Christmas decorations we can contrive. The 
reader who has reflected on the high talent that went to the making 
of the old hand-coloured prints of flowers, beasts and birds drawn 
by artists whose names were not even recorded will be glad to have 
notes on those responsible for these pictures. The red-breasted 
toucan, shown here in all its pristine richness, was, for example, 
the work of Mrs. John Gould from sketches made by her husband, 
and all the illustrations are taken from John Gould’s ornithological 
works. Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell introduces them in a prose that 
gives to his pages scarcely less colour than is found in the plates. 
The plates are reproduced by the Comparatively new method of 
photo-lithography which, giving as it does such fineness of grada- 
tions and delicacy and brilliance of colour, must soon displace other 
means of picture reproduction. The results do not fall far short 
of the best Continental collotype, and are less expensive to obtain. 
Unlike collotype, the jelly plates used in which were affected by 
our damp climate, photo-lithography is successful in this country. 
Although the Batsford books were printed in the Netherlands, there 
is no reason why, when printing gets on to its feet again, work as 
fine should not be done here at not much greater cost. 


Introduction and Notes 
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Turning from the Tropical Birds to Mr. John Nash’s English 
Garden Flowers, one wonders whether the old method of auto. 
lithography is really worth the trouble. Mr. Nash has himself 
drawn his flowers on the stone, probably making six stones for 
each plate. There are many for whom the results of artist-crafts- 
manship have a peculiar appeal, but in lithography the artist cannot 
go all the way and must depend on the printer for the final processes, 
The day of the printersas a despised middle-man should be over; 
his knowledge of and interest in his job are now such that the 
professional lithographer is likely to do more with the artist’s work 
than the artist himself. The book is charmingly made up ; the pink 
cover attracts at once, but the plates, suffering as they must from 
the method of reproduction, come as a disappointment. Their effect 
is of flatness and etiolation. Mr. Nash, in his notes, displays a 
gardener’s love for his flowers, and one feels it would be a delight to 
walk with him round a garden—but the garden is not here. Nothing 
can destroy the vitality of the roses (plates 4 and 8), and all the 
plates are as pleasing in design as one would expect from an artist 
of distinction, but the loss in colour is such that one wishes he had 
been content to put his flowers on to paper and left the rest to 
progress. O.tvia MANNING, 


The Reign of Henry VIII 


Henry VIII and the Reformation. By H. Maynard Smith. (Mac- 
millan. 30s.) 

Tue reign of Henry VIII has attracted so many historians during 
the past eighty years that there might seem no room for another 
short summary. Indeed on many of the more important topics a 
kind of Vulgate opinion has been formed, the composite photograph 
of half a dozen books—those of Dixon, Fisher, Constant, Pickthorn 
and, above all, the three great biographies of Pollard. Nevertheless, 
the epoch so abounds in strong and varied characters, in striking 
incidents, and in actions which have influenced every succeeding 
generation of Englishmen, that it continues, and no doubt will 
always continue, to stimulate historians and to fascinate readers, 
The reign, in fact, resembles a great drama. However well we 
know it, we are always willing to see it again when interpreted by 
a fresh actor. 

Canon Maynard Smith, well known as the author of a book on 
pre-Reformation England, has now attacked the Reformation itself. 
He has produced a carefully balanced, very readable account, and 
though, even for the general reader, the works mentioned above 
still retain their value undiminished, all save the rare specialist will 
read this book with interest and may well find their understanding 
and sympathies deepened by it. It is particularly useful as contain- 
ing, besides the narrative, a judicious account of the universities 
and of the evolution of the English Bible. It breathes throughout 
a spirit of wide tolerance—a tolerance so wide, indeed, that we seem 
occasionally to catch an echo of Pooh-Bah’s assumption of the 
general rectitude of all concerned in every action. But the fault, 
if fault it be, is an amiable one. 

The greatest Tudor historian of our generation has told us that 
a whole lifetime would not suffice for one who would master the 
original sources of Henry’s reign. Dr. Maynard Smith would not 
claim suck a mastery, still less to have discovered new material, 
but he has read widely in the secondary authorities, who themselves 
quote freely from the originals, and he is familiar with all the con- 
fessional and liturgical documents. However faithfully he may 
follow Pollard or Pickthorn, no historian can avoid making a 
personal judgement on the principal personalities. They are without 
exception (save perhaps for Fisher) complex characters, and 
undoubtedly the two hardest to seize are the king and Cranmer. 
No historian, not even Pollard, has yet found us the final formula 
for them. Dr. Maynard Smith, though rightly emphasising Henry’s 
great mental powers, brilliant dialectical skill and consummate 
political ability, is at first sight very severe with the king. He 
notes his egoism, his sensuality, his cruelty, his tyranny and “the 
slow corruption of his nature” in accordance with Acton’s law. He 
1s not misled by his resounding manifestos and his calls to charity. 
Yet we are told that “he was not a mere formalist” in religion; 
he was “ usually quite sincere at the time of speaking” and had a 
“ conscience very active, if not very well informed.” The two last 
statements go beyond the competence of a histerian, but if we are 
to be moralists for the nonce, we may feel that there is some con- 
fusion here between the ill-informed man of sincere good will and 
the man who, through deliberate sensuality or malice, has become 
morally blind, and-has therefore, ethically speaking, a wholly false 
conscience, While it is scarcely the historian’s task to pass such @ 
judgement, he must not by implication deny the spiritual fact. 
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Valenta =—G 
the luxury cigar = 


from Jamaica 






Among men who appreciate the distinctive qualities of a fine 
cigar, Valenta is recognised as the foremost imported brand 
of today. Skilfully rolled, sumptuous in flavour and aroma, 
Valenta is a cigar to linger over with supreme enjoyment. 
Available from your usual cigar merchant in any of three 
favourite sizes, all in boxes of 25 and the handy ‘Fives’ 
pocket carton. To secure these luxury cigars, ask for your 


Valenta by name. 


DECEMBER 


Guaranteed by the Government of Jamaica 
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RIO DE JANEIRO— 
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staff are paying a flying visit to 
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Cranmer, perhaps even more than Henry, is a crux historicorum. 
Dr. Maynard Smith, while loyally mentioning some damaging facts, 
is nevertheless very lenient to the “ unworldly” and “ childlike ” 
archbishop, with his “ dog-like” fidelity to the king. Henry did 
indeed say on a_ well-known occasion, “Love me, love my 
Cranmer”; Dr. Maynard Smith reverses this, and would have us 
judge Henry more tenderly for Cranmer’s sake. The archbishop, 
however, presents a more difficult problem than appears in this 
book. He was certainly neither brutal nor rapacious, but the 
suspicion of perfidy, which attaches in one form or another to so 
many incidents in his life, is not fully reckoned with here. 

There are a very few slips and omissions, and a few questionable 
judgements on the nature and extent of the essential changes in the 
Church ; these last reflect the author’s own position. On p. 374 
we read that “it would appear to be the official teaching of the 
Roman Church” that “the Pope is alone the successor of the 
apostles, and bishops, like deans and archdeacons, are priests who 
hold offices under him.” In the relevant dogmatic chapter and 
canons of the Council of Trent (Sess, 23, ch. 4) such an opinion is 
expressly condemned and anathematised. On p. 385 Dr. Maynard 
Smith writes that “the Pope discovered” the theological doctrine 
underlying indulgences. The Pope is presumably Clement VI, in 
his bull Unigenitus of 1343, but behind this carefully phrased docu- 
ment lay a long and familiar theolgical tradition. 

Davip KNOWLES. 


The Labour Party from Within 


A History of the Labour Party from 1914. By G. D. H. Cole. 
(Routledge, and Kegan Paul. 18s.) 

One preliminary word of caution needs to be addressed to the 
reader of Mr. Cole’s new book. He should carefully note the title. 
If he fails to do this he may be unjust, since he will seek from 
it what it does not give or claim to give. Here is a history of the 
Labour Party, not of what those who belong to and believe in it 
are apt, rather oddly, to call the Labour movement. It is a history 
which starts with the party as a going, established concern, and 
takes for granted that its composition, its leading figures, large and 
small, its brief record of life, and its diversified furniture of ideas 
and aspirations, are already familiar. Its angle is throughout 
political ; its atmosphere primarily that of the election or conference 
committee-room and lobby. Thus, the trade-union side of the 
movement occupies a very secondary place, although its influence, 
negative as well as positive, on the policy of a party which did 
not command national support until the later stages of the narrative 
was one of the factors determining the “right-wing” tendencies 
Mr. Cole deplores. 

For the insider this does not matter; he knows. The insider, 
the professional, the party member who has, year by year, attended 
Annual Conference and can, on the basis of his own views and 
his own knowledge, agree or disagree with Mr. Cole’s emphasis, 
which is often refreshingly personal, will find here an invaluable 
store of facts and figures, and a narrative organised with a skill that 
is the more remarkable because of the intractable nature of some 
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of the material. If, for instance, an excessive amount of space 
appears to be devoted to now jejeune argumentation at and after 
the Berne Conference of 1919, it yet emerges clearly that the 
ambiguous line then taken by the I.L.P. to the Third International 
led straight to their progressive disintegration. It is also highly 
interesting to contrast the woolly vagueness of many paragraphs ip 
Labour @d The Nation with the careful and thoroughly grounded 
clarity of Let Us Face the Future. 1931 gave the party a great 
lesson in realism. 

The main thread of the story is supplied by the agenda and 
records of National Executive and annual and other conference 
meetings ; there is a formidable documentation of resolutions and 
votes. This party thread is, of course, skilfully woven into the 
tapestry of world happenings, but it is throughout dominant ; js, 
as it were, the real “carrier” of the action. One result of this 
method is that internal controversy appears constant, and that 
minority movements tend to get more than their fair share of 
attention. As with the Press, so here, revolts figure as “ news” 
when the main, slower, yet ultimately determinant central stream 
of opinion goes unrecorded. 

For the insider this does not matter much; if his memory is 
long enough, he can fill in the gaps and achieve a just proportion, 
He can, for example, take a more objective view than Mr. Cole 
does of the minority administrations of 1924 and 1929-31 ; he can 
accept what the Americans neatly call “economic illiteracy” on 
the part of Snowden, MacDonald*and most of their followers, 
without implying that they were therefore enemies of the faith. 
He knows the background, the climate and the personalities. But 
a book by Mr. Cole is not going to be read only by insiders, to 
whom, in parts, it will be lastingly useful, and, in parts, irritating, 
if stimulating. It is also going to be read by outsiders. For them 
it really leaves too much out. 

After the 1931 election a leader in the Manchester Guardian 
made the painful comment that now the “gilt is off the ginger- 
bread”; Labour “is a party just like any other party.” This is 
the impression that may well be deposited on the reader of this 
history, and it is one that does justice neither to the writer nor 
to his subject. After all, what happened between 1914 and 1945 
was that an uneasy association between a bunch of fervent 
propagandists and a rather hesitant segment of the organised 
workers was, stage by patient stage, transformed into a genuinely 
national party, animated by an idea. This idea—that of democratic 
Socialism—was strong enough to survive trials which split 
Continental parties, previously to all appearance much more 
strongly entrenched, and, later, to meet a series of shattering 
economic crises. It not only held the faithful together ; it gathered 
to itself the allegiance of people of all sorts and conditions, classes 
and creeds. In the movement of this central stream, temporarily 
distracted but never essentially diverted by the clash, from time to 
time, of differing views about immediate action, there is subject 
for another history. May it be hoped that Mr. Cole will one 
day write it ? Mary AGNES HAMILTON. 


Balkan People 
Truce in the Balkans. By Elisabeth Barker. (Percival Marshall. 10s. 6d) 


I AM not quite sure about the arrangement of this book nor ot 
the aptness of its title, but I am quite certain that it is a first-rate 
piece of work. It is, of course, circumscribed by the arbitrary 
prejudices of Belgrade which prevented the inclusion of Yugoslavia 
in Miss Barker’s survey. As the jacket blurb of her book points 
out, she has tried to tell the story of the impact of the Russians 
upon the Bulgarians and Rumanians and of the Anglo-Americans 
upon Greece and Trieste at the end of the war, and she has done 30 
in spite of the fact that the public has lost interest in everything but 
the quarrels between the Great Powers. If one happens to be at 
least as much interested in what is happeing to the human beings 
in Eastern Europe as in the eternal quarrels about them, and if one 
therefore tries to look the facts fairly and squarely in the face, one 
is nowadays treated as if one were some kind of disembodied spirit; 
indeed one almost longs to become one, so: hard is it to find one’s 
way amidst the passion, the pride and the prejudice. Miss Barket 
is astonishingly successful. In the mass of information which she 
offers her readers it is really impossible to find anything misleading 
or unjust. At the risk of splitting hairs one might say that she 


does not make it quite clear enough that Balkan elections, since 
there have been such things, have always been like the ones she 
describes, 


In the ’twenties and ’thirties the oppositional partie 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 508 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


solution of this week’s crossword 


December 28th. 


to be opened after 
Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 


noon on Tuesday week, 


must bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. siamp. 
sust be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
n and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 
1, The pie into which 


might be an example of it. (8.) 


5. Half the house is let. (6.) 16. 
9. The book suggests a great occasion 17. 

for Wren. (8.) 19. 
10. All together. (6.) 20. 
12. The hostelry includes a_ health 

resort. (6. 21 
13. A case of having been short from 

the start. (8.) 22 
15. Does the tumbler need washing ? 

(7, 5.) 2s. 


18. One may, it seems, 


children dip 14. 


achieve distinc- 


tion and remain illiterate. (4, 4, 4.) 

23. Word we do require for din. (8.) 

24. “The hand that made us is ——” 
(Addison). (6.) 

26. This character often goes with a 
gaff. (6.) 

27. A little ambitious for the roasting of 
our meat ration. (8.) 

28. “I would the gods had made thee 
poetical,” said her lover. (6.) 

29. Seems to have ith 


some affinity w 
winning by a head. (8.) 


DOWN 


1, Haemlet’s goveneind medium 
6. 


suicide. 


It might be given to alms. (6.) 
Remote. (7.) 
Sikes gets away with it. (4.) 


The snatcher doesn’t ask so polit 
for it. (7.) 
‘rial lot (anag.). 


(8.) 


24 faFyYp 


(8.) 


Not a characteristic of neat liquor. 


of 


ely 





wi like the thunderstorm egainst 
the wind ” (Byron). (7.) 

1 aad a hot-dog, but net edible. 
Cf 





This food is simply 24. (8.) 

It makes beds walk. (8.) 

It is, after six balls. (7.) 

It seems to have given Wordsworth 
palpitations. (7.) 

Easily constructed if care is taken. 
(6.) 

Put me in money, that’s binding. 
(6.) 

“Shall I, wasting in despair, Die 
because a woman’s ? ” (Wither). 
(4.) 
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SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 3ist 


The winner of Crossword No. 506 i 


is: 


}. A. C. Morrison, Chalford, Stroud, Glos. 
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scientific institutions. * It 
to-date laboratories at Mill Hill 
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Waring, Bt., at Royal 
London, W.C.2. 
FORM 


purpose of Scientific Research 


— 


1902 under the 
ge of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
und, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
is a centre for research and information on 
eancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
Our knowledge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
College of Surgeons, Li 


BEQUEST. 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President —THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 





OF 


I hereby bequeath the sum of £ 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
direct that the 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 


, and I 


direction of the Royal 


Lincoin’s tnn Fields, 


to the Imperia Cancer 


Treasurer's 
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T]s . turned to scientific research after a commercial 
Wil liar n Ni ich ols OM career with the East India Company, and made 
the historic discovery that water could be decomposed by passing an electric 
current through it. This is an example of electrolysis which is the foundation of 
many important industrial and scientific operations. Working in company with 
another English chemist, Carlisle, in 1800, Nicholson constructed an electric 
battery (known at that time as a“‘ Voltaic Pile”), from thirty-six half-crowns 
and a number of zinc discs and pieces of pasteboard. Though the current 
produced by this crude apparatus was so minute that only a few thimblefuls of gas 
were collected over a period of thirteen hours, Nicholson showed not only that 
water could be electrolysed, but that the two gases of which it is composed appear 
at different places, the oxygen being evolved where the electric current enters the 
water and hydrogen where it leaves. Nicholson, who was born in London in 1753, 
made many other scientific discoveries between his return from India in 1786 and 
his death in 1815. He invented a hydrometer, took out patents for textile printing 
machinery, planned and carried out a scheme for the water supply to Portsmouth. 
He was a scientific writer of great contemporary eminence and 
founded and, until his death, edited the “ Journal of Natural 
Philosophy”. But the electrolysis of water, a fundamental dis- 
covery of very great importance, remains this Englishman's 
real contribution to the world’s total of scientific knowledge. 


CANCER SUFFERERS 


Christnas Appeal 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for this Christmas, 
Please will YOU help these sad cases ? 
Cancer sufferers (48939 & 48940). Husband and wife, both 
aged 76, having a very small income which is insufficient 
for the special diet and extra heating which they need. 

These are but two of the two thousand sufferers on our books for whom we 
earnestly appeal for funds. The NSCR is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions and receives no grant from the State. 

Hon, President : 


H.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. S. 47, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 








NEW RECORDS IN OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 





The annual general meeting of Tube Investments, Limited, was held 
at Birmingham on December 15th. 

Mr. I. A. R. Stedeford (chairman) said that the Group’s output had 
exceeded that of the best war years, when many more men were working 
for many more hours. This had been due to the extended application 
of the new scientific principles of production management, in which the 
workers had co-operated enthusiastically, and to re-equipment, and 
modernisation, upon which a further £1} million had been spent. If 
industry were to reach the highest standard of production efficiency, 
specialised training in the science of production was necessary at all 
levels of works management. Courses were now conducted by T.I. for 
foremen on a residential basis. 

Turnover, although not precisely comparable with last year’s, showed 
an increase of nearly £9 million, and this in spite of the important reduc- 
tions in prices which had been voluntarily made. This additional 
turnover was reflected in the profits for the year, but not to the extent 
which would ordinarily be expected from so substantial an increase in 
output. Manufacturing and raw material costs had continued to rise, 
and there was the serious increase in replacement cost of plant and build- 
ings for which provision had to be made. An independent valuation of 
the group’s fixed assets had been made. This very conservative valuation 
amounted to £17 million, an increase of nearly £11 million over book 
value. If these assets had to be replaced today, it was estimated that a 
sum of £25 million would be barely adequate. 

Direct exports, worth over £10 million, were seven times greater than 
pre-war totals, and nearly £3 million up on last year’s record. Including 
manufactures which found their way overseas as components in other 
companies’ products, T.I. had earned £1 out of every £100 of the country’s 
visible exports. Some 34 per cent. had been dispatched to countries 
designated as “desirable markets.” A new selling company, T.I. New 
Zealand, Limited, had been formed; a substantial minority interest in 
the firm of Mauricio Silbert S.A., of Buenos Aires, long-established 
manufacturers of welded steel tubes, had been secured ; and new products, 
including a new technique in prefabricated "bus body skeleton construction, 
had been developed. 

The Commonwealth and Empire markets had always been the best 
customers overseas, and by their steady demands had encouraged T.I.— 
as he believed they had others—to bid competitively and successfully in 
other markets of the world. While he appreciated the need of a freer 
exchange of goods and services, he felt that Britain could not afford any 
sacrifice in Imperial preferences unless it were in return for a concession 
fully equal in promise, yield and spirit. 


PROGRESS OF SUSIDIARIES 

The TI. Cycle Division, with export orders alone of £10 million to 
hand, continued to prosper, but, given more supplies, much more business 
could have been done. There was a°shortage of certain components 
which T.I. did not make and which affected*not only T.1.’s production 
but output of companies depending upon T.I. for the components the 
group did make. Britain held the lead in the world’s cycle markets, but 
it needed official encouragement, particularly in the matter of steel supplies, 
if this position were to be maintained in the coming critical years. The 
Steel Tube and General Divisions showed good progress in home sales 
and increased overseas demand. 

The Aluminium Division was pressing. forward with its plans, a new 
company, T.I. Aluminium, Limited, having been formed to co-ordinate 
the technical and marketing resources of the companies. The £2} million 
aluminium sheet and strip mill in South Wales would be completed by 
1951-2. An important factor concerned raw material, which largely 
came from dollar areas. He did not believe that this promising industry 
in times of dollar stringency would be allowed to suffer seriously for want 
of materials, of which there were abundant world supplies, and, in the 
absence of official advice to the contrary, T.I. had laid plans accordingly. 

The acute shortage of electricity supplies, and purchase-tax, had con- 
fronted the Electrical Division with many problems. For example, one 
of the largest factories, geared for the mass production of a product for 
which there was still a high demand, quite suddenly had its output 
curtailed by 60 per cent. This resulted in the displacement of workers 
not long before specially trained, and the unbalancing of production plans 
at the works. Suitable steps were being taken to meet the situation, but 
he suggested that the British Electrical Authority should give serious 
attention to the desirability of a policy of replacement of essential cooking 
and water-heating equipment, much of which had been in service for ten 
to fifteen years and by present standards was inefficient and uneconomical. 

His confidence in the country’s ultimate recovery was unshaken 
Nevertheless, he believed we were approaching the stage when Britain’s 
industrial planning would be put to its severest test, and at such a time 
it served nobody well to blink future problems in a pleasant appreciation 
of past achievement. Today, what had been done was of little importance; 
what could yet be done was the crucial question. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the dividend approved. 


[Continued from page 818.] 
were just as likely to be beaten up as they are now; it was con. 
sidered fair sport and a part of the political game. 

Truce in the Balkans is not, however, a piece of icy objectivity, 
Descriptively it is admirable, sometimes exquisite, and constantly 
amusing. ‘The account of Greco-Bulgar frontier relations and how 
they were thawed by the cormorant that had made his way inland 
and “suddenly squatted on a small sand-pit in the middle of the 
frontier stream and started to sick up the fish he had just caught” 
is something not to be missed. There is a lovely glimpse of 
Transylvania and of a mixed Magyar-Rumanian hunting-party, 
And so on. 

Miss Barker is a great deal too modest. She calls her introductory 
chapter Commonplaces. In it she makes an illuminating, far from 
commonplace analysis of what the Russians are trying to do in the 
Balkans and of their chances of success. She shows that “the 
Russian plan gave hopes . of a steady rise in living standards 
in the Balkans,” but that it then partially broke down, on the one 
hand “ because the Balkan Communists on the whole did not show 
themselves very wise, restrained or far-seeing,” and on the other 
because their own poverty or rapacity caused the Russians to 
requisition too much of the scanty economic potential of the smaller 
countries. It should perhaps be noticed that Miss Barker’s travels 
did not take her either to Poland or Hungary, the two most successful 
countries in the Russian world; their success is to be attributed 
in considerable part to better personnel possibilities in spite of all 
that had happened to the Poles between 1939 and 1945. 

For the Balkan peoples Miss Barker analyses the choice between 
Easternism and Westernism as “the choice between imposed 
purposefulness and free-for-all aimlessness ; between rigid control 
of the human being in all his actions, and—at least in Greece— 
anarchy which leaves the human being at the mercy of his enemies; 
between a sure if hard minimum of social security at the price 
of a big sacrifice in human freedom, and social insecurity which puts 
the individual at the mercy of social parasites, racketeers and 
speculators.” “It will not be a pleasant choice,” she concludes, 
“for the border peoples.” In fact they cannot even choose. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As the end of the year approaches, City views of the investment 
outlook are more than usually indeterminate. Nobody, of course, is 
wildly optimistic. Who could possibly look for a substantial or sus- 
tained rise in equity share prices against a background of enforced 
austerity, deflationary finance—even if only a mila type—dividend 
limitation and the change-over in many branches of trade from sellers’ 
to buyers’ markets ? Yet it is equally hard to find a solid basis for 
gloom. If British production is showing signs of flagging after last 
year’s rise, it is not falling off. Re-armament expenditure in America 
and, to a lesser extent, in Europe will help to keep business active 
and to sustain the prices of key commodities. Add to these influences 
the obvious unwillingness of the great majority of investors to remain 
liquid, and the widespread seeking after capital appreciation and 
reasonable income yields, and you have a basis for an expectation, if 
not of rising, at least of firm stock markets. At the current level of 
Stock Exchange prices, both for fixed interest and equity investments, 
there is an obvious need for discrimination, but if proper care is 
exercised there is no reason to fear that investors will come to any 
great harm. 


MR. WOLFSON’S EMPIRE 


The £36,000,000 total of assets in the latest consolidated balance- 
sheet of Great Universal Stores justifies the description of this group 
as Mr. Isaac Wolfson’s commercial empire. It is certainly to the 
dynamic qualities of the chairman that the rapid growth of the busi- 
ness, which has involved a long series of acquisitions, must be largely 
attributed. Mr. Wolfson has pursued a bold policy of buying up 
complementary concerns, and so far his purchases appear to have 
proved remunerative investments. Good dividends have been carned 
and paid on the increased capital and some fairly substantial transfers 
have been made to reserves. Having stated those facts, I must add 
that the financial strength of the group, as it emerges from the con- 
solidated balance-sheet, does not impress me. There are bank and 

[Continued on page 822.] 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETING 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


THE INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 











Tue annual general meeting of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa, Limited, was held on December 9th in London. 

Mr. Robert Annan, the chairman, in the course of his speech, after 
expressing regret at the death of Mr. Guy Carleton Jones, said’: The 
operating company, New Consolidated Gold Fields, Limited, having 
declared a dividend of 12 per cent., less tax, on its ordinary shares, your 
directors recommend the payment of a like dividend to members of the 
parent company. 

The gold mining industry throughout the world has had to face a steady 
advance in working costs with no increase in the value of its product. 
Everywhere the margin of profit has continued to decrease and the out- 
put of gold to decline. It is no exaggeration to say that the industry 
so far as its earning capacity is concerned is now back to the position in 
which it was sixteen years ago, and that increasing costs have completely 
offset the rise in the price of gold which has taken place in that period. 
Only a general decline in costs or an increase in the monetary value 
of gold can alter this situation, and there is no present indication that 
either is likely to occur in the near future, though some adjustment seems 
to be inevitable in the long run. 

In the Union of South Africa the producing gold mines have passed 
through another difficult year. The operating results were somewhat better 
than in the previous twelve months during which production was inter- 
rupted by the strike, and a small reduction in the rate of tax and an 
increase in the amortisation allowance have permitted an increase in the 
total of dividends paid ; but when allowance is made for these factors, it 
is apparent that the decline in output and in the mazg:in of profit which 
has persisted for the past six years has not yet been arrested, 

The developing mines have also had their problems, the chief of which 
are the long delays in the delivery of plant and the increase in cost of all 
items of plant and equipment. The producing mines managed by our 
group showed, in the aggregate, higher figures for tonnage milled and 
gold produced than in any of the previous five years. The total profit 

earned, though better than in the previous period, still shows a declining 
canteney, but the dividends paid by these companies, due mainly to tax 
reductions, were the highest since 1942. 

The report was adopted. 
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Relief from 
an onerous duty 





When asked to act as executor or trustee friends do not like to 
refuse and as a result are committed to undertake duties 
which often require considerable technical knowledge and 
prove to be more onerous than expected. The appointment 
of Lloyds Bank avoids this burden and secures, at a moderate 
cost, the services of experts without losing the human under- 
standing expected from friends. Before making a will or 
creating a trust ask the Manager of any Branch of Lloyds 


Bank for particulars of the services of the Executor and 
Trustee Department. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 











The N.S.P.C.C. has received 
thousands of kind legacies 





since it started 60 years ago, and each one of these has meant 
the rescue of children suffering from cruelty and neglect. No 
other society carries out quite the same functions as the 
N.S.P.C.C., which never prosecutes except in the most hardened 
cases — preferring, wherever possible, to give the practical 
assistance and skilled advice that will rebuild family life. You 
can therefore feel confident that a bequest to the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children will be used 
for the greatest possible good. 


Prose remember the 


NSP-CC 


PRINCESS 

















President: H.R.H. ELIZABETH 


ON APPLICATION TO THE 
Ww.c.2. 


INFORMATION N.S.P.C.C., 


"PHONE GERRARD 2774 


GLADLY SUPPLIFD DIRECTOR, 


& VICTORY HOUSP, 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, 














“T wonder what they'll do at Christmas?” 


The Church Army has these people 


Do you ever wonder what they'll do 


at Christmas . . . the very poor, the always in mind. Will YOU remember 


sick, the aged, the children in the them at Christmas ? Please share 
mean streets, the gentlewomen in some of your Festive happiness by 
distress, living in tiny one-roomed sending a gift now to Rev. Preb. 


Hubert H. Treacher, General Secre- 
tary and Head, The Church Army, 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


pen 


homes ? You see them in the queues 
... many of them lonely, neglected 
and dejected. 





CHUR 
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COMPANY MEETING 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


RECORD FIGURES 











THE 123rd annual general meeting of the National Bank of Scotland, 
Limited, was held in the bank’s head office, Edinburgh, on December 16th. 
The Marquess of Zetland, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., the Governor, 


in the course of his speech, said: The balance-sheet total of almost | 
£118,000,000 breaks yet another record and is by far the highest ever | 
attained, the increase over last year being £12,000,000. This expansion | 


is accounted for by the growth in the deposits, which are higher by 
£13,000,000, and although part of this increase is likely to be of a 
temporary nature, the greater part represents the normal development 
of the bank’s business, for throughout the year deposit figures have 
constantly exceeded those of the 1947 balance-sheet. 

The profits at £291,000 are higher by £13,000 and are a reflection of 
the greater resources employed. Once again we have pursued our tradi- 
tional conservative policy of distributing the lesser part in dividends and 
of allocating the greater part to reserves. 


VALUE OF RESERVES 


Addition to reserves, and all similar additions in the past, are in truth 
equivalent to the subscription of fresh capital. In turn they produce 
revenue and over the years add to the earning capacity of the bank, but, 
more important, they strengthen the foundation on which the bank is 
built and make possible future developments in our service to our country 
and our customers. The usual high ratio to total liabilities of cash and 
other funds immediately available for emergencies has been maintained. 

Last year I referred to the greater opportunities the bank had enjoyed 
in assisting trade and industry through advances granted to customers, 
and I am pleased to report that during the year under review we have 
been able to assist still more, for our advances, including bills discounted, 
are nearly £3,000,000 higher at £19,600,000. These advances are well 


spread, largely over a wide variety of those industries in which Scotland | 


specialises, though industries conducted further afield are not altogether 
absent from our list of borrowers. 
Viewing industry broadly, I for one welcome the first signs of the 


sweeping away of many of the minor controls that had become irksome | 


and cumbersome. We hear it stated from time to time that there are no 
reserves of labour upon which to draw for the expansion of our industries, 


but I venture the opinion that every control that can be dispensed with | 
will set free for productive purposes considerable numbers presently | 


engaged in administering the unwieldy volume of rules and regulations 
and, what is not generally realised, another large force in the industrial 
establishments themselves, whose time and emergies could be more 
profitably and usefully employed. 


TAXATION 
The remarks from the chairmen of many of our leading companies to 


Continued from page 820] 


other loans of just over £7,750,000, against bank balances and cash fp 
hand of just under £3,000,000. True, stocks, as valued by the 
management, amount to £10,100,000, a really large figure which doubt. 
less points to expanding turnover, but time will show whether the 
carrying of heavy stocks of merchandise is opportune when inflatiog 
appears to have passed its peak. Doubts on these points have beeg 
responsible this week for a moderate setback in Great Universal 55 
ordinary shares to 27s. 9d. despite the excellent profit figures. At this 
price the shares offer the high yield of over 7 per cent. Although 
they may well recover, I do not recommend them as a long-term 
holding. 
CHEAP OIL SHARE 

Since I outlined the attractions a fortnight ago of the £1 Ordinary 
shares of Steaua Romana (British) around 5s. 6d., the company has 
held its annual meeting. Two important facts were brought tw 
light—first, that the board has no intention of resuming trading 
either in Rumania or anywhere else ; and, second, that every effort 
will be used to speed up the settlement of the company’s claims on 
the Rumanian Government, so as to pave the way for a liquidation, 
This is good news for shareholders, who can look forward to receiving 
substantially more than the current market price, even if the Rumanian 
claim brings in nothing at all. In the balance-sheet just issued 
holdings of gilt-edged securities in London amount to £736,000, or 
the equivalent of over 7s. a share. Investors who are prepared to 
be patient and await developments should receive at least that sum 
which, as I have shown, excludes any payment for the seized assets 
in Rumania And it need by no means be taken for granted that the 
Rumanian claims must be written off. 





COMPANY MEETING 
DORMAN LONG & CO. LTD. 
SIR ELLIS HUNTER ON NATIONALISATION 











THE fifty-ninth ordinary general meeting of Dorman Long and Company, 
Limited, was held on December 16th in London. 

Sir Ellis Hunter, chairman, who presided, said: — 

It is a melancholy thought that political obsessions have caused the 
future of the iron and steel industry to become a political issue. The 
directors of Dorman Long are unanimously opposed to nationalisation 
The Government have failed to display any real sense of leadership to 


| which not only the steel industry but industry generally could have 


responded. The effect of the Government’s failure will be to discourage 


| industries from organising themselves and increasing their efficiency # 


that they could more effectively conform with the Government’s general 


| economic plans, This is a serious matter. 


the effect that heavy taxation is depriving industry of essential capital | 
for modernisation and replacement of plant have received wide publicity, | 


but there is another aspect which also deserves attention. Viewing the 
position as a banker, I might fairly assert that every large industry had 
its small beginning, springing perhaps from one individual who introduced 
some new idea which satisfied a public need. That individual had a little 


of time he prospered, enlarged his establishment and provided employment 
for many. 

That same person beginning now has but little opportunity of adding 
to his capital since taxation takes so much away, he is prevented from 
expanding, and he is deterred from entering into obligations which would 
provide the means of enlarging his business by introducing new and 
up-to-date plant because taxation deprives him of the ability to repay 
within any reasonable period of time. The result is that enterprise and 
initiative are thwarted and many a new and promising venture is stifled 
at birth. Neither, may I add, is the growing habit in certain quarters 
of denouncing the profit motive as something discreditable of which a 
man should be ashamed, calculated to encourage either initiative or 
enterprise. 

Reduction in Government expenditure which would bring about some 


relief in taxation would be the greatest boon that the Government could | 


offer to industry and would go far to relieve our present distresses. But 
all new planning means more spending and all new spending adds to the 
burdens which industry already has to bear. Savings on public expenditure 
are quite as important as individual savings out of income. 

The report was adopted. 


All who are anxious to see our country restored to full economic health 
and her traditional place in world affairs must hope that the Bill wil 
never be put into effect. I do not exaggerate when I say that nationalisi- 
tion of steel would be a disaster for the country. Not only steel but 
virtually the whole of British industry would be involved. 

Outstanding among Dorman Long activities is a number of structuril 


: . : : . | ing sines e i i e - 
capital of his own, he received some assistance from his bank, and in course | S"Siheerits businesses. These interests represent approximately ont 


quarter of the structural engineering industry in this country, sixty pet 
cent. in the Union of South Africa and a valuable business in th 
Argentine. 

Under nationalisation the Corporation, as the sole steel supplier, could 
gain nothing from the ownership or control of United Kingdom markes 
for its steel. The Corporation would, in fact, be faced with difficul 
problems of adjustment between “ associated” and “free” firms in te 
engineering industry. 

Difficulties would also appear to confront the Corporation if it continued 
to control subsidiaries trading abroad. It would be presenting itself as 4 
State-owned competitor with private enterprise abroad, and would & 
subject to disadvantages on this account from which independent.-engineet- 
ing firms would be free. These subsidiaries would inevitably be regar 
as conducting their business not on ordinary commercial principles, but 
in the interests of the British Government—e.g., as an instrument designed 
to conflict with the development of local heavy steel or engineerin 
industry. Such suspicion would depreciate the value of the foreigt 
subsidiaries concerned. 

The compensation terms of the Bill are demonstrably inequitable 
Dorman Long. The facts clearly demand that should nationalisation 
place compensation should be based on valuation by independent experts 


The report was adopted. 
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. —_ Pp oe and a wu R.... Booklet 3¢.-E. C. Smitn, 4 Greenhill Way, all ‘good tobacconists, packings ra 5, 25, 50. goo Ooo at 
inary ae ise. Dene sean. 21. oe Farnham, Surrey (CHASE BOOK TOKENS for Gifts for 
y has g141. - ‘PORT wre An oe A ide 2 << you 1“Grom, ng friends, ay now A ATCH ARDS 
\ with the umerais OO! od (fcom Chase only o any value 
tt Avo ID rr ne Oot ey tenn oles post free 3s.-Mark SAvaGeE, Upper Basil- ror 2s. 6d. Upwards. — With each Book Hi a Ny 
to oA sy # ‘ go animals and. poultry don, Reading Token we send a complete list of Garden- ‘ rer = 
ding J] Simanciy AM"sE Mum hatmand tape | QTAMPS, — Bie rence of ,Ceargis” | ihe, "eur ivends fay exchange the Tokens | Bogksellersto their Majesties The King, 
f rabbits ‘ > . y * Solonials, many ae — 2 oe an . 
-ffort nee BY. vo. Tieguater “= Laden Approval. CHEESEMAN, 16. -addiscoube Rd _ a AA - w yy ee. The Queen and to Queen Mary. 
§ W.10 Watford rly vised te 4 . 
ar! r . 
WARM. DRY BED for id. « week ‘UPERFLUOUS HAIR removed per- | $5.07;Cuase, Lie. 33, The Grange. | 1¢7, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
1S On War -Grow E BLANKET S nent! without scars Dy_ latest 
tl ‘ . ie kin > bens ry. Ask scientifi Crecthod of epilation ELectTro ] ELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT—A Set Telephone : REGent 3201-3204. 
ation. fe Ww ARM- bow bo. Lip., Leigh- Cosmetics Lt>., 78 Buckingham Gate, of Six Cha Bookmarks engraved 
iving on-Bes | S.W.l. WHitehall 3718 by HT Prime. 3s.—1, Elton Gardens, 
i . urlington 
° R AND NEW COUPON FREE.—Of TEYHE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL. A Monthls + - ’ os . 
anuian Bs te Linen Lengths, 13 ft. x 27 ins., l Review of History. Literature, Philo- FLtectric Razors. at he 
sued FE eon eae ee iten Mat- | SoRht: SSW isnocixe MM. Pestax and | QUIET PA MarErEPEESPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
} f{t.. 12/6 eact y Boxed Linen Mat- sHoTt, D. W. Brocan, M OSTAN anc RCELS - Yo can sen ea, | 
tress Cases, 6 x 27 in., 20 ch. Carr others December issue now ready. 3s, net x > n De nions to civi- 
0, oF Satisfaction or “money back i, | (30s. p.a. post tree) Of all booksellers onnel in Europe | [ig UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
aY Yept 454), 139-143, Stoke | . . 0. 2, verdale, 
ed to gion High St.. ws va N.i6 | "SS commegoes Se : ATIONS 
ANCER SUFFERER (48947). Poor frat! | Enfant de Nice. Compact pwart, » colour | ae ese) Lae 
sum old spinster (76) ~ jor alone. needs teed hand-sorted = from “ n all a 
S al shme ymestic h 7 strains selected by the succe sor of onsieur nix allery w 10 . 
assets F lease i oo anne — This P. Det Chabad q The wultivati on of these An ual of colour prints. A Metropolitan College — 
e of me sad cases for which funds are Carnations famous for their har-jiness end y Str Charing Cross, 9.39. Postal Course is the most efficient, the 
at the rgently needed Jewellery welcomed and rofusion of sweet-scented doub.e blooms 5.30 (Mon.-Fri.). Catalogue on request. most economical, and the most con- 
sold. —Nationat Soctety vor Cancer Retier, | is within the reach of all. They should be F you wish to ser nd a gift parcel to the venient means of preparation for the 
Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. poy - Nort under, glass to Ores ‘a tor 4 I Continent, wr for det ails of our Matric.; School Cert.; University 
tOINS : | for bedding ou ay / s or el - : 
Corie AND MEDALS bought and sold. | | aL. a Summer Also Monsteur een ae Barc — ‘5 —— Entrance; B, Com.; ‘B.Sc. Econ. : 
—_ oy, Highest pei =? Dai a Spllections. Martin’s personal selection of the nest eae ay Pe . . LL.B, and_ other external | London 
Se nttate ~~: Continental ** Border ”* types—(Selfs. 7 a . P i Service Examinations, etc 
S Brabs's Mc a hly . in ae an Bu —- | Fancles and Bizarres). Details of colours [= RIGUING for Christmas! Unforget- Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. 
Gt pe P.. ; . Lrp 5. and varieties, wth full cultural instruc- table Liberty Intrigant —a perfume 
Gt. Px nd Street, tendon. "Ww. | tons. from GB. Roserts, Davington. with a fragrance like the memory of a Exams. and for the professional exam. 
((OvEONS SAVED.— All articles of tailored | Faversham, Kent. Recognised by profes- rare flower. Remembered by many women in Accountancy, Secretaryship, iw, 
wearing apparel turned from 110s. Also | sional and home gardeners as the finest with affection, 65s.. from Lisertr of Sales Management, etc., and many 
repairs, cieaning &c.—Call or write, | Carnation Seed obtainable.—Ask the man Regent Street intensely practical (non-exam.) courses 
Renew-Wear, Lro.. 15, Buckingham Palace | that grows them ! Pposrmar: 'S KNOCK! one Mum and in commercial subjects. 
Re, 5S. A 1 (opposite Royal Mews). r NDFATHERS flock Dad_and Auntie Glad Anemones by 
ABRev 7 PPODPLERS. TO GRAND , pad end Auntie Gis tl, ai 
| ‘REL r : | to our Services. Meetings and Clubs PSATHERBE! L NU IRSERIES. cerbis Bay 
¢ RE IT rat pee offered by G. Apams & This Evangelistic Social Welfare, Medical "teen Geant t , 5 
/ Son, Ladies’ and gent s private tailor, est. | and Youth Work is a necessity That is Ives, Cornwa 7 
1810. West End cut and fit. finest materials why we need your support. Wifl you_please Xx Mas? One ot the largest selection of 
(pany n stock. 190. Strand, W.C.2. TEM 2611 he! »—Superintendent, The Rev. Ronald 4%. pure. sil = ts ir London at Fosters. 33, Post-War Exam. 
, por TOR (Psychologist) will help: Ner- w Bo'lom East End Mission, 583, Com- | Bruton Street. Mayfa 
ss, fears, Neurosis, etc.—Box 191B aan al Road. London, E.1. 
U rTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND, r y y y c.— TE . SUCCESSES 
I earned .n twelve 2-hour postal lessons. | ee” ~ pp Se LI rERARY 
od the Bend » * Ly 3 , 2 i M, son to our brilliant Home-study Courses to help f ——~—~ macasines. a a and Hundreds of First 
ra) 0 92. Ss ° . 4 + 35 a a riptions gec to Ss ther 
The Fo! Loss or Hatn—Dehydrocholesterol. {| Goneeen Me hnart at Lg Article Writing. per! odicals. Send for descriptive leaflet Places, — and © 
sation. * Est. 1934.—Write to Centra Lonvon | Screenwriting etc., by Beverley Nichols THomas & Co., 32. Westcliffe Drive, onours. 
Laporatorieés (T.S.). 37. New Bond Street, Enid Blyton, Jon Brophy and other famous B: fckp vol Guarantee of Coaching until Success- 
hip to W.1. MAYfair 1075-4772 } ws.—ScHoo. oF AvTHORSHIP, LTD. OOKP LATES design —~ _and printed = ful. Text-book lending ifbrary. Mode- 
have Rene H NORWEGIAN eo | ee pe Ho use Charing Cross ore l= i a. nd : stan LARKE, rate fees, payable by instalments. 
Specialised private tuition y corre- | London (Dept ) ‘ommende by | eac ndermer a 
yurage rpondence; experienced tutor prepares leading edita s is and publishers | que typing of your MSS ts begun the day Write to-day for prospectus, sent 
Cy 90 exams,—-Gor, 64, Finchley Ct., London, N.3. TINO those entitled under wills marriag it ches u Our lay-out and type FREE on request, mentioning exam. or 
icy GADGET INVENTING provides you with I hese its, camuniien and cumeiaaes Our price is 2s. a thousand. subjects in which interested to the 
reneral : ane = st fascinating Hobby in gn advarices arranged from 4 per cent. p.a.— r stage’ both ws title nee Secretary (G 40). 
or ere is good money in it, too JLAZIER AND Sons (Estab. 1760 : — os ays 
Send s.a.e. for details of our unique course GLazier aNpD Sons, LTD 8 Mo § gard, Sar J 
health str “—” et M IMPROVEMENTS (Dept. | Park Lane, London, % Ww if MAYfatr TRADE it must Re METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
. n, W and 4145 ctical jo ist- ST. ALBANS 
li will and re-cover divans YATCHES J — of Jo ism | 
nalisa- D id peastress ses Write W as hy aNte ay 2: So paid ir me idu pally OF or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, FeC.A 
‘ d 1 Bedding,”’ Hear & Senc eg Yas t > etast ~ school 
el but Sen, Lr enham Court Rd., W.1. isn), at) shoal id fg Manche s s Jo eo ree Lance, 
riet 5 Sta if Som Tt nee, 
NVISI BLE _MEND1 NG.—Burnt, torn and | WANTED, OLD BOOKS, prior to Bocn” Radio Plays Reduced fees.—Pree H ats 
. en garments invisibly mended with coloured plates of Flowers book from Prosrecrus DePr., LonNDON r ina ri in 
actura in three | Herbs Birds, Costume Views, etc e Scnoot. oF JouRNat tsm, 57, Gordon Square, 
, oo send marking ze, Bett G. L. Baker, 96 Elms Vale Rd.. Dover rer t London. W.C.1 as Seum 4574 
ty pet envers, Lrp., 22, New Bond | \ me ED. —Stori ad articles for 120 d 
meri Sou —Dona_p CRalG, 
I ENDING —Burns, tears and ” — — Hol ~- Ss, TI e a wor $s 
in the jamage repaired in 7 = CHRISTMAS GIF TS Wi ITE FOR "PROF T.—Send for free 
damage cleat . ak bene , Ry A FADED PHOTOGRAPH or snapsho t A. kle t.—THE Re ext Inerrry TE (Dept. . 
j ; ; FF. can be used as a successfu ie r 85G Pala e Ga Lon 4 ws 
could I 46 ) ford Bteees. London, W.1 oil portrait or miniature. Far , gue : 
) Tottenham C Road end) a at amit : 
rarkes EQU SERENA @ amet jaunty | Socee sect aits from life yn EDUCAT . 

EQI ; sms | studio or yout e b Academ SDUCATIONAL - : 
jifficult nalattention is given to | exhibitor —Calt or ome, by oval, a ma Seals Dutton Speedwords—written in 
- . re of linen, should send “oe ] ; : +4 -_) STUDY FOR DEGREES, etc. 
in the d care of linen, should send | Hat 3 G ~ 6-7, Old Bond Street, W.1 Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec ordinary letters—can be used for 

tor e <IN 1180.) N IpeEs HRISTMAS PRESENT I B.Sc. Econ., .Comm,, 
ail gg a A® specially s. Diplomas.” seh. Cert., rapid note-taking from the first 
tinued : 2IALS.—Lx onan _Lae , will be pectus’ ©. D MA al =o" Devt hour of study. Based ona scien- 
If as i ia ee oe OXFORD (Est. 1894). | tific word-frequency analysis, the 
uld be Charge (COMMON | ENTRANCE —Expert tuition f 
yineet- : osm 10-14, exceptional results, School abbreviating rules are so powerful 

A I nvironment yod food ‘ 10t - . » er aver< - > 
garded Leeds. 30. ai Soon Rt Cass. MA Cantab. | that ordinary matter averages two 
23, but Ws, Panscueees G2) Fare in colour. Annual subscription. Bansars K- K. Cross, BA. Oxon., Lapley | letters per word. All languages. 
ae) 4 16 els; h pan btainab:e on order from book- srange 1 Machynilet Ss. 
signed tapering - oe de 84 in long. 4 Par. and pe wsagents.—APoLLo, 10, Vigo Tel.: r 43 a ineiaia einai Warmly commended by G. 
. 6.4 € Whole Par. 115/- (2) ondon, . ; ) e an 
1eering e Nvlon 25 } panels; each panel 36 in IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT Ind aval, b _ for Bernard Shaw. Send ‘—" for 
it t pe 140 in nted Notepaper, 250 sheets, best ecia ry rmy <o 
foreiga 1 Cambric paper. address and tel 122 6a. ye Ast M B.. (Higher a lesson Ag ogy Me 
i2 panels; each pane in. anc paid.—Hovro aNp Son, Lro. Mi ondon — course 1 
ble t 2 in. at top. Whole Par. 22/6. Carr. Pree. Street. Stafford ce and Scholarships esson post P an) 4 
‘ake Lap “(Dept 38, 5) hg og | N IDEAL GIFT Bc ond, Bioware for ~ n a gy ‘st } 20- 24 hours of actua stu y to 
7 —> © ~ ewington | every occasion. n0sen with care; Des- on | 
ym Hig Sage eet. London, N.16 | patched to anywhere in Great Britain places el Pa 7437 c aE DUTTON SPEEDW ORDS 
perts M IATURES exquisitely painted on | Cash with order from £1.—Watroves | (YP AYFAIR SECKETARIAL COLLE | (OWSS8), 92-3 Great Russell St. 
+ ivory from any photograph by | (Mail Order Dept.). 27a. Sloane Square, ;s 57, Duke Street. W.1, prov! des train- }9 7& > 
Exhibitor, Royal Academy Specimens sent. | London. S.W.1. elephone Sloane 9292 and | !ng for High Grade Secretaria Posts. Few | London . of ot Advt. 
—f 1 Dacre House, Farbold. Lancs vacancies ‘eft for 1949-1950 , 
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yoepe* SERVICE. HOME CIVIL SER- 


VICE, etc Tuition for new exams., 
including preparation for interviews, by 
Davies's, who gained over 500 successes in 
Administrative Grade exams. between 1927 
and 1939. Consultations by appointment for 
advice Tuition also for degrees, 
and higher certificates and other 
exams L gm courses for Inter. B.Se. 
(Econ.) and LL.B. Separate accommodation 


for tuition for Public Schools Entrance.— 
Davies's 54 Hyde Park Gate, 7. 
WES. 6564 


SCHOLARSHIPS. —St 
Win estes The next Examination for 
arsfips will be held at the School the 
be ginnt ng 7th March, 1949, tor entry 
llowing Septem ber Two Scholar- 
value of £60 and £40 per 
and one Exhibition to 
are offered to boarders, 
ip to the value of half- 
i Age limits 12—14.— 


Swithun’s School, 







ann m res 
the va.ue 





For Particulars and application forms (re- 
turnable on or before February 1st) apply 
2. the |. Secretary, St. Swithun’s School, 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 





















Engagement Order of 1947 applies, 
& Feit ICATIONS invited for the post of 
« tant (female) in the Travel 
Depart net % of the National Union of 
st = to be responsible for planning 
de “d prog pramme for American students 
vi Europe sumer 1949 Position 
ter » in first ‘nstance until Septem- 
ber 9 oung graduate with orgar 1 
experience pre bmn Minimum salary £275 
p.a.—Applications h copies of testi- 
monials, to the Travel Organiser, N.U.3.. 
3 Ends.eigh Street, W.C.1, not later than | 
~ ey J ‘ ' 
I B.C. invites applications for the post | 
e of Programme Assistant, Wales, based | 
at Bang Qualifications necessary are @ 
wide general education with special interes 
must and the arts, experience oj 
Jramatic prod on and a good microphone 
vot Varied tastes and versatile gifts are 
desirable and the ability to edit scripts and 
handle speakers tactfully Candidates 
m a. thoroughly bilisgual in English 
and and a good Welsh backgrou nd 
is A. Starting salary £610 (may 
be t f qualifications and i eats) 
are ional, rising by e 890 
maximum Should a candidate be Meelected 
whose Qq cations are not_ entirely 





adequate the initial appointment may 
with starting salary £470 rising by 





made 
£ to £680 maximum.—Detailed appli- 
cations to : B.BC., 
Broadca ng marked 
* Bangor ithin 7 da Por 
acknowledgm ment enc close stamped Wddressed | 
elope 
Eocsaston Hicn Sc#oot 


IRMINGHAM 
B" oR Guats, M Hagiey Road, Edgbaston, 
16 nted as soon as pos- 





am. i 

Si sible st RY SrectAayee to be reap onsible 
for the s ibject. thr yughout the school u 
to H.S.C. and University Scholarship level. 
A temporary appol ntment might be made 
until September, 1949. The post would be 
recognis ed as being one of special responsi- 
bility itable applicant Burnham 
Scale pe nsionable service.—Apply to the 
Headmistress, Miss W. CassWELL, at 
the school 

‘TOWE SCHOOL.—The Governors of 
s Srowe ScHoot invite applications for 
th post of Heapmaster which will become 
vacant throt igh the retirement of Mr 


Rox yur gh in July Cand! dates. 
must be graduates of @ University in the 
United Kingdom and members of 
Church of England, should on 
“a Jan lary, ‘ in applic — 

ith details of cxpertenee and copies o 

more than three testimonials together 


not 
with the names of two or three referees, 
addre i to Kennera H. Apams, ACA., 


to the Governors of Stowe Sc hooi. 
lied Schools Ma House, 
y : _ London C2, to whom any 
t quiries should be addressed. The 
f the Governors is not of necessity 
i to those who apply 

EY Country Counci, Epucation Com- 








Ss rree Manor Hovse Remanp Home 

For GIRLS Guildford.—Appli ~ aa —y are 

invited r the lowing po in this 

Remand Hom which accom —F. es 13 
{ 14-18 years of age (1) Depot® 
: ry £270 x £12 y 









s 
, 


proval Lyf the - 
hility wa 





t c 
ude in respect < 
(sing e quarters (2) Hoves 

, £1 

















SITUATIONS VACANT AND 
WANTED 
i hy TERESTING secretarial post wanted 
t lady, with shorthand-t ypins 
exp Lond area preferred.—Box 333 
WASTED. Res jent Companion elp 
delicate el jerl y lady: housekeeping 
ar cooking but no rough work Chel 
a A plicants should be intelligent, we 
and preferably travelled ek! 





ome oni al home “rather than large remunera- 


Apply Box 328B 
Entered as second-class mall m 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2 
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THE SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 17, 1948 


AN Heapmisteess for girls’ private 


enon (60 girls) near ublin, 


TED, 

ye 

Yous, Danish girl wants post in | 
ish bome as children’s nurse or ¢ 

like, _ order to learn good English 

hours wanted every week for reading. Sma 

salary wanted.—Kare Eim. Fejo. Denmark. 





ACCOMMODATION, VACANT | 


AND WANTED 
AYSWATER 2548 Bed and breakfast, 
$., 10s., d.. £1; over 4 days, s., 8s. 6d., 


d., 15s. 6d Res.’ by ‘phone or letter.— 

Mrs op 6  —— n Villas, 

W.2. Three mins Fa 

xc. AC ‘COMMODA TION for Bus 

Prof. Gentleman, in mansion flat, West- 

minster. Tel. and constant h.w.—Box sa08. 

OLREsT ONE Winter guests receive 
every comfort, good food 3 gns.— 

Box 3303. 

yO Let Unfurn.—Quiet sunny Georgian 
House, Exmoor (2 r., 4 b., Aga bath) 

£180 p.a No el Would share cost 

install Vacant June.—Box 33 a 





comfort in 
house between 
Professional w 


LECTURES 

SOCIETY For 
Ss meeting Jan 
Vi torian Mel drama. 
from 7 As 


t and Haslemere 
reterred.—-Box 320B 

MEETINGS 
RESEARCH.—Next 
re Di sher on 


of mem- 
” Man sions, 


man 
AND 
oe RE 


Part 
hburn hat n 











Fee ine ic from Mrs. Stewart, 
Coombe Springs. Coombe Lane Kingston 
Inst. for Comp. Study 


| Obs b- —— I . OF 


Lectur i2 wee ky ~~ 
tures on “ the Theatre and 
the ud! held at the 
Bovers dge | Ha e House, Malet Street, 

3.1, 7.15 p.m., begin- 


Speakers will 
crew Dr B 





Pri fe ssor Ellis 
Evans, Christophe: 
Browne, Peter Ustin 
Pees for the whole 
lec'ures 2s i 

to the 







r ° 
ion for Course Tickets 
University of London, 
1 





EXHIBITIONS 


+1.A. GALLERY, 15 Lisle St.. W.O3. 
eLirmocrarHs ror Xmas by Edwin ie 


Dell, has m Lamb, Charlies Mozley Daily 
11-6 till January 8th., inc. Sats. 
ee. 


| awe ~¥ 
Scul 


r t 
from China, Tibet, Ceyk n ete 
Sats. 10-1. 





in 
Diy.. 


ors 4 S apr. oats ERY. Charing Cross 
Rd. PAINTINGS by XENIA 
Beext.ey ms _ CoLBOURN 9-6 daily 
(ine. Sats.) until 29th December. Adm. free. 
NEXPENSIVE FRENCH DRAWINGS: 
Bonnard, Corot, Degas, Delacroix, Guys, 
T/Lautrec etc.--MarisorovcH, 17-1 
Bond St., W.1 
sean TOWNS AND PEOPLE, 1500— 
—Arcane Gatterr, 28 Old Bond 
Street. 
APANESE PRINTS 
tury An Arts 
4. st et Squ 
23 Mon 


17th to 19th cen- 
Counci. Exhibition, 
are. S ba’ until Decem- 
Wed.. Fri., Sat., 10-6; 
Admission free. 
L DAVID. An Arts Council 
e tion. Tue Tare Gattery. Until 
16th January. Week-days 10 to 6, 
2 to 6. Admission free 
ICTURES AS PRESENTS Original 
paintings, watercolours and drawing a py 
past and present artists.—Heat’s, 196, 
Crt. Rd.. W.1 


be 
ay Thurs. 
Exhibi- 
the 
Sundays 


OLJISH CRAFTS — tion of tron- 
work, toys, treen. rugs. etc.. on view 
at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 





JPARE TIME*FOR BRITAIN: Visit the 
J EXHIBITION at the Exhibi » Hall 
Oxford Street. Marble Arch. N ber 24 

December 18 Mon.—Sat. 10 a.n 8 p.m., 
Sunday 2 p.m.-8 p.m ADMISSION Free 
‘) ‘HEATRE paintings and models by Y ung 
i »eople, organis “all by Soc, for Education 


in Art. Dea 17-Ja r] Open weekdays 
11-3 and 74, at the*Old Vie Theatre, 
Waterloo Road, S.F.1 

An's 000 Tesas 





16 St... . 
10-10, Suns., 3-10 La 


Diy 
CONCERTS 
P"6ia5 STACK’'S HC Of. IDAY CONCERT. 


Old Songs and Ballads for Young People, 
on Sat wy * Ist, at 3 p.m, 


pens Dec. 21. 





more Hail, 





VW NTER SPORTS & TRAVEL 


H Y Coace fo Nicet.—Daily Service; no 





Lr., 73, Newman ta: 
ne ehat iiries to Museum 8499 1 644 





Recommended 
Ashley Courtenay 


HOTELS 


"1 am a part of all that i 








have met,”’ peegecare- ON-SEA. PAYRENBSS 
n 







































Copies of the 1948 edition of my hardy a ~ or, of — wr. type 
y ve , y » ‘ r 2 CLOIL spiri of Shrist 
Annual my Halt Awhile,” price 65-1 wilh be observed. Good food, good ay 
| | are available at leading poksellers. and as appetite-raisers—Golf, Riding 
Profusely illustrated it describes some our front door. Glorious sands and br 
450 of the really good hoteis of Great air. Early application most desirable 
| | Britain and Ireland. If your bookseller Tel: Broadstairs 1001. 
| | Sas sold omt apply to Ashley Courtenay, MATLOCK, Ses 
68, St. James treet, London W.1. byshire. SME oe ° 
Price 6s. = By: o : * egal GREATEST HYDRO uw 
e — he worries of this present age and = 
vagaries of our cl - can be forgotten 
ABBERLEY, Worcestershire. THE ELMS. in tdeal surroundi that pro Rest, 
Ideal winter Residence, reduced terms. Relaxation and Recreation. Please write 
On the ge of some of the loveliest for Tarif. Tel.; Matlock 17. 
country in. all England about 10 miles from 
Worcester, Droitwich, Tenbury. 500ft. up. a TY 
| # 16 acres of grounds. Tennis, Riding, Club et. Premier Hotel in the Weit @ 
| | Licence. Tel.: Gt. Whitley 31 fall, onk von a Ch Sresrament i 
BIRCHINGTON. BUNGALOW HOTEL. A fixed 
} compact, warm and comfortable Hotel with ts. Adjotning 
an atmosphere of personal welcome and Course PL 
attention Hard tennis courts free Excellent Cuisine, 
guests. Tel. 37. Manager: E. Turnbull Newquay 2211. 
Trust Houses, Limited. 

HESTE THE SHIP. Wint Nr. PLYMOUTH, DOWNDERRY, gg, 
eoeees most =. srtable and bes CORNWALL. THE WIDE SEA HOTEL is 
hotels in Sussex. An admirabl yomacod booking for Christmas. Perfect position 
the Sussex Seaboard and Downs pectal Overlooking sea Moderate terms for 
reduced terms for Residents Tel.; bookings of a month or longer. Here you 
Chichester 2028 Under same direction: can be sure of sunshine, a mild climate, 
Qi ween ’s Hotel, Penzance; Reyal Duchy & comfortable bedroom, varied menus an 
Hotel Falmout! a - —— interest +. oie M. Eliott, 

Si nt roprietress. e..: ywnoderry 240, 
CORNMILL. ON-TWEED, NOR THUMBER- ied saints as 

ND TILLMOUTH PARK HOTEL. RICHMOND HILL, Surr MORSH 
coca resident ig recreational and rest- HOTEL just by thee Par ty tes an a oe 
tul country hc e with fishing rights on that famous view of the Thames. Offers 
The Tweed and Till. Close to coast, the quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
Cheviots and Border Country, and half- from ¢ gns., with easy access to City and 
way between Newcastle and Edinburgh. West End Tel: Richmond 3763. 

j From 25s. per day. Tel.: Coldstream 25. . 


SIOMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL In 
sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the 
sea, this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 
will appeal to all who look for winter 
warmth, comfort, good catering and 
personal service. Under the personal 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. From 
54 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221. 


SIDMOUTH. 


SOUTH CORNWALL. ROSELAND PENIN- 
SULA. POLSUE MANOR, one mile from 
sea in lovely surroundings, offers peace, 
comfort and good food for the Winter. 
Own cows, poultry and vegetables. RUAN 
HIGH LANES, Nr. Truro. Tel.: Veryan 270. 
enqweenever, Se Nr. Tunbridge 
Wells, CREST HOTE A Scottish Wel- 
come in Sussex. Minder the personal 
direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. Fully: 
equipped first-class Hotel. Ceniral heating. 
Nearby Golf and Riding. Cockieil Lounge. 
All-weather Tennis Court. Lift.. Tel. 394. 
ENCLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE 
LODGE HOTEL for comfortable winter 
residence at very reasonable terms. All 
rooms fitted h. & c. and 


You cannot beat Sunny 
SIDMOUTH on the English Riviera for 
winter warmth and the VICTORIA 
HOTEL for ail- the-year-round comfort, 
Come and be Spoilt! Tel. 951. 


TORQUAY’S GRAND HOTEL, where you 
can Winter well, for nowhere abroad wil 
- you find that traditional British regard 
Beautiful gardens and good food. London for personal comfort and a Chef more 
only 20 miles. Egham Station buses and sympathetic to individual needs. A suite 
Green Line coaches pass door. Tel.: or a sunny bedroom? Whatever your 
Egham 197/359. Open for Christmas; personal requirement write to S. R. Paal, 
special festivities. the General Manager. 


FELIXSTOWE. FSBLIX HOTEL. Facing 
full South. Delightful gardens terracing Se ESOS MLS, OPA NOTE. ne 
to sea shore. 200 bedrooms, hot and cold 4... ,s - Up iA 
» we oe ~ Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
sea water baths, ballroom, squash rackets and the Coast. Fully li ~ 
courts with | vita-glass sun lounge. 21 roe ono “Lat, y ee Firat. 
tennis cour billiards, croq putting, Soe oe 
"Tel. 20331 
Surrey. 
3 








. room. 
Goit. Reduced terms during off-season. 9-hole course. @ Bae. 
OATLANDS PARE 


Telephone: Felixstowe 

FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON. WEYBRIDGE, 
HOTEL. On minutes from London. 
Golf, Tennis Squash, Bowls, Badmintog 


Situated on the Leas facing the sea. Fully 
licensed, with “ Bay Tree” Grill Room 
and Dancing--all free to residents. 150 


and Cocktail Bar. Good food well-cooked. 

















Lifts. Central heating. Running water in rooms (many with private bath), and sell- 
all rooms. Lock-up garages. Moderate contained suites. Central Hea — 
terms. Open all the year. "Phone 4663-4. Moderate inclusive terms. Weybridge 11 
EISURELY MOTOR TOURS.- Departure MMiAkEty for peace holidays. Geor 
Sates: - Spring (a) Rome/Naples/ mqueien—ghers ous parkland Excellent 
Caori (by — ice/F} sg era. April food, airy bedrooms (h. and ¢.), staff sin- 
May 7, May 21, Jun September 3, cerely comcerned your comfort Riding, 
a er’ 3 (Also Sicily Tour in March). tennis, garage. Sea 10 miles. Brochure 
Summer; ‘olomites anc Venice; from a, Markly. Rusbiak ce oa 
(d) Austria © ot Dolomites; (¢) Swiss “phone 270). near nicainte ld 
Heights; (F) Mountain Hoto.s and Alpine MM eppirorp NEAR BARNSTAPLE 
Flowers. June 11, June 25, Jily 9, August 4 DEVON.—BROOMHILL. At reduc 
20, September 3 Programme ready 15th winter terms, enjoy the —~ ye 3 of well- 
January. When inquiring essential state managed hotel, with ho mely atmosphere 
date preferred.—LaMMIN Tours TD. comfortable country house Bit Nar 
| 67, Blénhe: m Terrace, London, N.W.8 Really good country fare 150 acres own 
(Maida Vale 4321 grounds. Tel.; Shirwell 62 
W T= 5 SPORT for the beginner ane OYAL HOTEL, Shaftesbury, Dorset.— 
advar ced enthusiast.— AN ir aclu: vely gardens, all amenities, cellent 
arrangements SWITZERLAND, 10 days fr = food, own produce . os 
222 6s., 15 “days from £34 13s, 6d. Care. Bridge Brochure on requ Tel.: 162 
fully selected hotels. Early bookings essen. N AYFARERS RESTAURANT, Cars 
tial. He: me ALLAN & Sons (Travet), Lt,, a < aND SN an, 20, 
5 Street, London, S.W.1. Tel.! nville ce, Orchard ‘Street, wi 


MAYtatr 5125 Between Mount Royal sad 

Selfridges. Open 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. Tabies 

; pockasie for dinner. oo and DInnes, 

7S y s o house charges.) enowned for ouf 

HOTELS, RESTAU RANTS, &e excellent cuisine and pastries from our on 
Comrie CLUB. Brockhampton Park, bakery Private parties catered for 

Nr. Cheltenham. Magnificent ma: a at Farringford, 


‘ ss 
wh fens 5387-9. 




















WINTER IS WARME 
all modern comforts, with 60 acr unique count LE pouse hotel near Fresb- 
arkland in the peace of the Cotswo ids. water, Isle of . Sheltered by b 
xcellent culsine. Spring interior mat- downs and set am! nist a lovely 
tresses. Ideal for week-end estate bordering the sea. where daffodi 
or late holidays. Dancing. riot im early spring. tL warmth 
lovely countryside Tennis comfort completely sssu even to_& 
Courts. Full-size RBilliar -water | = in your bed. Ine 
Room.—Write for Folder ta mild climgte. 
E ‘ fANS4 Lo resh kitchen garden 
serves good fu ard x, Ene. weekly.— Write 
and civilised Surroundi: 5. Dpen or details '9 Taos ano Son, LY 
ing coffee, ,unch and tea.—19%. Dept. FAR — Barkeiey Street, Londos, 
| Court Road, W.1. W.l, or bran 
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